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A new and important magazine will soon be 
published under the name, The Conservatiwe 
Review under the editorship of Russell Kirk. The 
magazine will be published by Henry Regnery, a 
book publisher in Chicago. Russell Kirk is one 
of the outstanding writers of the day on political 
philosophy. We predict a great future for this 
magazine. 
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Southern Women In The 
Confederacy 


By Doris BEtTTs 


Wars have a way of becoming unreal when 
they are finally reduced to documents, casualty 
tables, chapters in a history. During World War 
II, there was a phrase often used of a family whose 
son was unexpectedly drafted: War had “come 
home” to them, we said. For it is as a war en- 
croaches on specific human experience that we see 
it in its horrible aspects; it becomes personal, 
hence terribly in earnest. 

We in the South have had our own memory of 
a war that was before our time, not only in the 
hundreds of Confederate monuments that guard 
our City Halls and Court house lawns, but also 
in the stories handed down to us: how Grand- 
father buried the silver when he heard Sherman 
was coming through; and how Great Aunt Sue 
lost her lover at war and wasted away in spin- 
sterhood—for the next sixty years. 

Now a new book edited by Greenville, South 
Carolina author Katharine M. Jones makes that 
war realer than ever, through the writings of 
women who lived through it from the time of the 
S. C. secession to the flight of Jefferson Davis 
“Heroines of Dixie” (Bobbs-Merrill, indexed, 
430 pp., $5) is the war as described in the letters 
and diaries of the Southern women left at home 
wives of generals and privates, nurses, mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts, even Confederate spies 

Through this collection of personal writings, 
Mrs. Jones is making the point that the Southern 
will to fight was largely rooted in the womenfolk 
of the times; it was in the drawing rooms and 
kitchens that the spirit of resistance burned 
brightest 

The subjects dealt with in these pages make 
fascinating reading; they are eyewitness accounts 
of stirring times: the South Carolina secession, 
Jefferson Davis in Montgomery, Charleston at 
War, the Fort Sumter surrender, the invasion of 


Texas, the 


Virginia, Manassas, hard times in 
enemy at Baton Rouge. 
The contributors range from fifty-five year old 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who wrote “I think both 


parties are wrong in this fratricidal war . . . I see 
no right in the matter,” to Mrs. Stonewall Jack- 
son, who writes of the April day in 1861 her 
husband was called to Richmond, to the exploits 
of the famous and beautiful Confederate spy, Belle 
Boyd. Miss Boyd, incidentally, is to be the 
heroine of a forthcoming book by Harnett Kane. 

Included is a wonderful letter from Cassie 
Smith, a new mother, to her soldier husband. She 
writes, after the fashion of women everywhere in 
all time, “What shall I name the baby? Can you 
not think of a pretty fancy name—Spanish names 
are pretty—something uncommon, as I consider 
her an uncommon baby.” 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis makes her own contribu 
tion, describing their departure from Richmond 
There is an account of ladies keeping house in 
caves in besieged Vicksburg, shaken constantly 
by artillery 

One nurse describes hospital conditions, as she 
and similar well-bred ladies slept under tables in 
a building where amputated limbs were thrown 
out into the yard and left there 

As another writes, “if uncomplaining endurance 
is glory, we had plenty of it.” 

Mrs. Jones has, in some ways, compiled for us 
a sad book because even from the first proud 
patriotic entries, we know the end of this story, 
we know the great waste of land and men in 
which the Southern cause is to perish. The im 
pact of personal suffering in war is tremendous 
in the simple letter of a poor farm woman to het 
soldier husband. “I don’t want you to stop 
fighten them Yankees till you kill the last one 
but try and get off and come home and fix us up 
some ... my dear, if you put off a-coming twon’'t 
be no use to come for we'll all hands of us be out 
there in the old graveyard.” 

This is a book not only for those who believe 
secession was glory; they will read it in their own 
way; but also for those who are willing to be 
moved by courage and saddened still another time 
by all the sorrows of war in any century 
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The Conservative Review 
A Magazine of Controversy 


APOLOGY FOR A NEW REVIEW 
By Russell Kirk and Henry Regnery 


We propose to publish a bi-monthly magazine, 
The Conservative Review. 

More people are literate in America than in any 
other country; we have several times as many 
college graduates as we had at the beginning of 
this century ; and yet probably there is less serious 
reading, per head of population, than in any other 
great nation. Every age has its own means for 
informing, amusing, and governing, so that we 
would be naive to expect the printed word and 
the journal of opinion to exert today precisely 
the same influence they enjoyed at the height of 
their influence, during the nineteenth century. In 
one era, the public meeting is the chief instrument 
for joining men’s minds; in another, the sermon ; 
in yet another, the countryhouse circle; in ours, 
perhaps, the daily newspaper, radio, television 
and motion pictures. 

For all that, modern society cannot endure- 
and its survival is immediately in question—with- 
out discussion among thinking men. The agencies 
of mass-communication are almost wholly imita- 
tive, looking, however vaguely, toward some 
loftier source for the ideas which they popularize ; 
it simply will not do to leave the making of con- 
sidered judgments, moral and social and imagina 
tive, to radio commentators and motion-picture 
producers and public-relations directors and news 
paper editors, even though some men of intellec- 
tual power are to be found among them. Henry 
Adams remarked that the North American Re- 
view, under his editorship, exercised merely a 
trifling direct influence; but its indirect influence, 
because it was read by editorial-writers and men 
of influence throughout the country, was profound. 
The best medium for expressing considered judg- 
ments still is the serious journal. And by serious 
review we do not mean a dull and humorless 
journal, but rather a magazine which endeavors 
to reach and to reflect the minds of men who think 
of something more than the appetites of the hour. 

For more than two decades, the United States 


has suffered from a marked decline of the reflec- 
tive review. During the depression years, the 
majority of the old magazines of thought and 
opinion gave up the ghost, or else experienced a 
metamorphosis which affected their ends. The 
Century, The Bookman, Scribner's, The Living 
Age, The North American Review, The Review of 
Reviews, and most of the others simply ceased to 
be ; and although the two most influential monthly 
magazines—The Atlantic Monthly and Harper's 
—contrived to save themselves, it was at the price 
of a progressive popularization, until they now 
serve an audience very different from that they 
originally sought. 

The coming of new diversions—the automobile, 
the radio, the motion picture—had a part in this 
process ; certain profound alterations in American 
education, at every level, constituting almost a 
repudiation of the old literary culture, were equally 
influential. Yet the immediate cause of the ruin 
of the established journals was the Great Depres- 
sion, when half their old subscribers began to pare 
their budgets radically. In consequence, America 
at present has not a single monthly magazine of a 
reflective character. In this, our nation is poorer 
even than many of the smaller European states. 
In England, despite a similar process of attrition 
in the realm of serious journalism, several monthly 
reviews survive: The Twentieth Century, The Na- 
tional Review, The Month, Encounter, The Con- 
temporary Review, History Today—not to men- 
tion the old quarterlies, or the monthlies turned 
quarterlies, like The Quarterly Review, The Dub- 
lin Review, The Cornhill, and The Adolphi. If 
sritain, with one-third the population of the 
United States, can contrive to read all these, we 
are inclined to think that America can afford the 
luxury of one serious monthly journal. 

Despite the decay of our old monthlies, we do 
not dwell in a desert of the intellect. Several good 
quarterly journals survive among us; yet they 
have not succeeded in reaching the audience 
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which the old monthlies influenced, for the most 
energetic of the quarterlies, has a circulation of 
only some seven thousand copies. The editors, 
professional people, college graduates, and general 
readers who used to subscribe to the monthly re- 
views somehow do not take to the quarterly form ; 
perhaps they think, rightly or wrongly, that the 
quarterlies are too specialized for them, being 
written by professors for professors. Now the aim 
of The Conservative Review is to fill this need for 
communicating thought and opinion to the very 
large educated class which deserves something 
better than the popular press, and yet which does 
not seem to be much influenced by the quarterly 
journals of criticism and current affairs. We do 
not have so low an opinion of American minds 
and hearts as to believe that only six or seven 
thousand people in the nation think, or need to 
think, the rest being sufficiently cared for by the 
ephemeral press. If the present gulf between 
serious and popular reading widens, this nation 
will be confronted with the disagreeable reality of 
a cultural elite, perhaps divorced from influence 
or hostile toward the mass of men, cut off from the 
bulk of the nation, which wanders leaderless in the 
realm of ideas—or which, more probably, follows 
blindly any charlatan or demagogue. We have 
two principal purposes, then: to stimulate private 
taste and judgment, and to give some degree of 
coherence to our society. 

The audience we hope to reach consists, sub- 
stantially, of those persons who form opinion in 
their own little circles—the obscure men of mind 
and conscience who, as Walter Bagehot says, knit 
together the fabric of culture and political exist- 
ence by the respect in which their friends and 
associates hold them. We hope to reach the pres- 
ent audience of the quarterlies, and we hope to 
reach many of the readers of the more popular 
monthlies ; we shall seek to interest those profes- 
sional people, businessmen, journalists, and general 
readers whose opinions at present are formed, for 
the most part, by the news-magazines and news- 
papers. We do not expect our subscription list 
ever to exceed fifty thousand, and we can do our 
work with fewer than that. We have, after all, 
no direct competition. We shall not seek to 
usurp the valuable functions of the quarterlies, 


or the more popular monthlies, or the weeklies, or 
the daily papers. Our object, rather, is to create 
our town audience and our own particular func- 
tion. 


We are prepared to undertake all this with 
patience, aware that sometimes we must fall short 
of our ambitions, but confident that the men and 
women exist who can write for such a journal, 
and who can read it. E. L. Godkin used to hope 
that America someday would be governed by col- 
lege graduates, their opinions formed by the read- 
ing of serious journals. We are not sure that, in 
the present state of the higher learning in America, 
such as ascendancy of the diploma would be al- 
together a good thing; yet we do intend to seek 
out the large number of Americans who have 
undergone the disciplines of higher education, 
either formally or through their private endeavors ; 
and we intend to publish a journal which ought 
to interest them, and in which they may feel some 
confidence. 

The general principles of this magazine, which 
distinguish it sufficiently from most others, are 
three: first, respect for religious and ethical ideas ; 


second, attachment to conservative social prin- 
ciples ; third, interest in the culture of the heart of 
America—that is, thought and opinion in the 
Middle West, the South, and the West. These 
principles require some qualification. As for the 
first, we do not intend to espouse any particular 


religious faith, or to advocate any especial ethical 
system ; but we intend to give a full hearing to the 
claims of religious and ethical knowledge, which 
have suffered for many years, in our journals and 
our colleges and universities, from vulgarization 
or from a half-veiled contempt. As for the second, 
we mean “conservatism” in its larger sense—not 
party politics, certainly, and not simply political 
conservatism, but a belief that the American Re- 
public and the traditions of our civilization are 
worth preserving; we are not going to sneer at 
everything old and venerable. As for the third, 
we do not mean to exclude contributors and 
readers in the East—far from it—but we expect 
to afford the interior of America an expression of 
opinion and talent now hampered by the concen- 
tration of publishing in New York, Boston and 
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Philadelphia ; we shall try to seek our regional and 
local thought, and at the same time to link the 
Middle West, the South, and the West with the 
East and the world beyond. 

We intend to publish a journal which will make 
it possible for contributors to write and think as 
well as they possibly can. We shall not try to be 
popular, and we shall not try to be didactic. We 
shall not be afraid of the long essay, or the long 
review-article, or of wit. We hope to publish dis- 
tinguished short stories, and good verse, and the 
writing of eminent foreign contributors. We shall 
encourage the debate and the symposium. 
now and then, we 


Every 
shall undertake a review of re- 
views, surveying American journalistic opinion on 
questions of the day. We shall be leisurely, and 
We shall en- 
deavor not to depend on “current awareness” to 
find a public 


we shall not be always sobersided. 


we shall seek, instead, to encourage 
and express considered judgments more important 
We shall 
be able to predict next spring’s 
election or next year’s revolution. We 
stimulate than to 


editorial opinions upon our readers. 


than this week’s or this month’s news. 
not pretend te 


want to 


discussion, rather force our 


Our object 
is not to pick quarrels, but to bring about a meet 
ing of men’s minds. Old Alfred Yule, in The 
Vew Grub Street, at the prospect of founding a 
new critcial “How I 


review, growls, 
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scarify!’”” We, however, have no intention of 
scarifying ; we think that the American mind and 
the American heart, at this hour, require some- 
thing more generous. 

Our editorial advisors are attached to various 
religious and ethical professions, various political 
parties, and various private opinions; they have 
been educated in different disciplines, and are 
drawn from the country. 
They intend to encourage honest debate, not to 
exact 


different regions of 


conformity to some 


catechism. 
Granted a kindly providence, and the support of 


secular 


thinking men and women in the English-speaking 
world, they hope to revive the best in the old 
journalism and to mould it to the temper of our 
time. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORS 


Rudolf Allers Ross J. S. Hoffman 
Lynn Harold Hough 
Nicholas Joost 

John A. Lukacs 
Wilhelm Ropke 
Eliseo Vivas 

leo R. Ward 

Richard Weaver 
Frederick Wilhelmsen 


l'rancis Graham Wilson 


3ernard Iddings Bell 
Felix Morley 
Brainard Cheney 
Kenneth Colegrove 
W. T. Couch 

Donald Davidso1 
Eugene Davidson 


Anthony Harrigan 





Literary New England 
CONNECTICUT 
By David J. Harkness 


Connecticut is called the Constitution State be 
cause it was the first to have a written constitu- 
tion and is also known as the Nutmeg State, the 
\rsenal of the Nation, and the Land of Steady 
Habits 


an Indian word meaning “beside the long tidal 


The name Connecticut was derived from 


river” and it is interesting to note that the writers 
of this state have produced many books about its 
rivers, the Indians, and its colorful Colonial and 
Revolutionary War history. The first recognized 
literary group in the state was known as “The 
Hartford Wits” and included Joel Barlow, who 


wrote the mock-heroic poem “Hasty Pudding” 


\ 


ibout the making and 
New England dish; 


eating of this celebrated 


John Trumbull, who earned 


1 


~ . 
the titie of 


“Father of American Burlesque” with 
his mock-epic “M’Fingal ;” and Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale and author of the Revolutionary 
War epic “The Conquest of Canaan” and a short- 
er poem, “Greenfield Hill,” a delightful descrip- 
tion of the Connecticut village where he lived for 
many years. Vernon L. Parrington wrote the 

history titled “The Connecticut Wits” 
Barlow, Trumbull, and David 
Humphreys, Lemuel Hopkins, and Richard Alsop 


New England is celebrating a number of anni- 


literary 
about 


Dwight, 
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versaries this year. Just as Rhode Island is ob- 
serving the 350th anniversary of the birth of its 
founder, Roger Williams, Connecticut is marking 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of Nathan Hale 
in the village of South Coventry. The Revolution- 
ary War hero who said, “I regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country” is honored 
with shrines over the state. The Hale Homestead 
stands in South Coventry today, as does the 
Hempstead House in New London, where he was 
a frequent visitor. Williams Park in New London 
has a statue of the Colonial patriot, a duplicate of 
the one which stands near the City Hall in New 
York City, where he was hanged. There is a 
statue in the State Capitol in Hartford and one in 
front of Connecticut Hall, the oldest dormitory on 
the campus of Yale University, in which Hale 
roomed when he was a student there, graduating 
in the Class of 1773. The Nathan Hale School 
in New London and the Nathan Hale Schoolhouse 
at East Haddam with a monument beside it are 
places where he taught school. Francis Miles 
Finch wrote the poem “Nathan Hale” and both 
Clyde Fitch and Wall Spence have written plays 
titled “Nathan Hale.” 
“Nathan Hale, Patriot” and Marion Marsh Brown 
is the author of the juvenile titled “Young 
Nathan.” 


The influence of Yale University has been 


Martha Mann wrote 


notably reflected in American literature since the 
early nineteenth century. Yale’s list of alumni 
includes many of the country’s best known writers, 
from James Fenimore Cooper to Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Thornton Wilder, and Sinclair Lewis. 
Numerous members of its faculty have made im- 
portant contributions to literature and literary 
scholarship. Wilbur L. Cross, who was professor 
of English at Yale and later governor of Connecti- 
cut, wrote the autobiographical “A Connecticut 
Yankee.” William Lyon Phelps, the famous Eng- 
lish professor known as “Billy Phelps of Yale,” 
wrote the story of his life titled “Autobiography 
With Letters.” The Yale Literary Magazine, edi- 
ted by undergraduates of the university, dates 
from 1836 and is the oldest surviving monthly in 
this country. The Yale Review is one of the 
world’s most distinguished literary quarterlies and 


the Yale University Press has published some of 
the most outstanding volumes in recent times. 


? 


THE Most lovable as well as the most popular 
figure in Connecticut's literary annuals is Samuel 
L. Clemens, known the world over as Mark Twain. 
This Southerner-turned-Yankee settled in Hart- 
ford soon after his marriage in 1870. During his 
thirty years’ residence there he wrote most of 
the books upon which his fame chiefly rests, in- 
cluding “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 
All of these have been dramatized for the stage 
and also made into motion pictures. The late 
Will Rogers starred in a movie version of “A 
Connecticut Yankee.” The Mark Twain House 
at 351 Farmington Avenue is a huge, rambling, 
twenty-room, red and yellow brick structure of 
Victorian-Gothic arthitecture. It is a literary 
shrine today and is visited by people from all over 
the country. The Harriet Beecher Stowe House 
at 73 Forest Street is a mid-Victorian gray-brick 
structure entered through a gabled porch. The 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” lived here during 
the last twenty-three years of her life. The 
Charles Dudley Warner House at 57 Forest 
Street is a red-brick structure with many gables 
and chimneys, the home of the former literary 
editor of Harper's Magazine, who was often hailed 
as “the greatest literary man of his day.” He col- 
laborated with his neighbor and friend, Mark 
Twain, in the contemporary novel, “The Gilded 
Age.” Warner also wrote “Backlog Studies,” ““My 
Summer in a Garden,” and “Being a Boy.” 
Connecticut gave us Webster’s Dictionary, for 
Noah Webster lived in this state and published 


his famous blue-back speller and his masterly 


“American Dictionary of the English Language.” 
The Noah Webster House at 227 South Main 
Street in West Hartford is an old Connecticut 
Yankee farmhouse with red clapboard walls, hand- 
hewn logs, and handmade bricks. Harry P. 
Warfel wrote a biography of Webster titled 
“Schoolmaster To America” and Ervin C. Shoe- 
maker is the author of “Noah Webster, Pioneer 
of Learning.”” Donald G. Mitchell, who used the 
pen-name of Ik Marvel, lived on an estate near 
New Haven, commemorated in “My Farm at 
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Edgewood.” He is best known for the fantasies 
titled “The Reveries of a Bachelor” and “Dream 
Life.” 

Westport is a literary center today, for a num- 
ber of authors live there. Jerome Weidman, who 
lives on Old King’s Highway, has written a novel 
laid in a suburban Connecticut town like West- 
port and titled “The Third Angel.” The new 
Literary Guild selection “The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit” by Sloan Wilson is about a West- 
port resident who commutes to New York City. 
Peter De Vries, a member of the staff of The New 
Yorker, is the author of “The Handsome Heart,” 
“Angels Can’t Do Better,” “But Who Wakes the 
Bugler?” and “No, But I Saw the Movie.” 
Robert Lawson lives at Rabbit Hill and is well- 
known for his books for children which he illus- 
trates himself—‘‘Rabbit Hill,” winner of both the 
Caldecott Medal and the Newbery Award, “The 
Tough Winter,” “Robbutt,” “Ben and Me” (made 
into a Walt Disney short subject), ““Watchwords 
of Liberty,” “I Discover Columbus,” and “They 
Were Strong and Good.” Richard Rodgers lives 
at Fairfield and has written “A Connecticut 
Yankee,” the musical version of the Mark Twain 
classic which enjoyed a long run and later a revival 
on Broadway and was made into a motion picture 
with Bing Crosby, and “Carousel,” the musical 
version of the Ferenc Molnar play “Liliom” now 
given a New England setting, one of the all-time 
favorites of the prolific team of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. The Westport Country Playhouse 
was a pioneer in the summer stock or straw-hat 
circuit and gives outstanding plays with Broadway 
and Hollywood stars. 


3 


CHaARD Powers Smith, a graduate of Yale living 
in Falls Village, has written a history of New 
England culture titled “Yankees and God” and 
also “The Housatonic,” the story of a Connecticut 
valley, in the Rivers of America Series. Walter 
Hard of Manchester, Vermont is the author of 
“The Connecticut” in the same series. Carleton 
Beals of Sachem’s Head in Guilford has written 
“Our Yankee Heritage,” which brings back to life 
many Connecticut men who deserve to be better 
known than they are. Lewis Mills is the author 
of a state history titled “Story of Connecticut.” 


Odell Shepard of Jordan Cove in Waterford has 
written “Connecticut Past and Present” and also 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” about the Connecti- 
cut countryside, as well as historical novels titled 
“Holdfast Gaines” and “Jenkins’ Ear” in collab- 
oration with Willard O. Shepard. Interesting 
books for visitors to this state are “Early Connecti- 
cut Houses” by Norman M. Isham, “Old Houses 
of Connecticut” by B. C. Trowbridge, and “The 
New England Meeting House” by Noah Porter. 

Connecticut has provided the setting or back- 
ground for numerous books of fiction, among them 
Sinclair Lewis’s ‘““Work of Art,” Edna Ferber’s 
“American Beauty,” Lee Wilson Dodd’s “The 
Book of Susan,” James Gould Cozzen’s “The Last 
Adam,” Wayland William’s “Family,” M. E. 
Bailey’s “Rain Before Seven,” K. P. Britton’s 
“And After That,” Grace Richmond's “Bachelor's 
Bounty,” Phil Stong’s ‘‘Week-End,” Thomas 
Sugrue’s “Such is the Kingdom,” and Percival 
Wilde’s detective story titled “Tinsley’s Bones.” 
Connecticut has given American literature some 
of its most popular verse. Emma Hart Willard 
lived in Berlin and is remembered for “Rocked in 
the Craddle of the Deep.” Henry Clay Work 
wrote the song “Marching Through Georgia” and 
the theme song of the temperance movement 
“Father, Dear Father, Come Home With Me 
Now, the Clock in the Steeple Strikes Twelve.” 
It was Ella Wheeler Wilcox of Short Beach who 
wrote the sentimental and optimistic philosophy of 
“Laugh, and the world laughs with you; weep, 
and you weep alone.” Anna Hempstead Branch 
of New London is known to poetry lovers through 
“The Shoes That Danced” and other books of 
verse. Robert Hillyer, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry in 1934, lives at Greenwich. In 
addition to volumes of verse, he has written novels 
titled “Pattern of a Day,” “The Happy Episode,” 
“Riverhead,” and “My Heart for Hostage” and 
a book of non-fiction, “The Suburb by the Sea.” 

A number of outstanding titles in juvenile fic 
tion have a Connecticut background. Erick 
Berry’s “Whistle Round the Bend” has to do with 
the building of the New Haven Railroad. He also 
wrote “Go and Find Wind” about the building 
of the clipper ship Mystic in 1849 and the recent 
volume in the Strength of the Union Series titled 
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“The Wavering Flame,” which is laid in Connecti- 
cut in 1776. “The War Whoop of the Wily 
Iroquois” by Martha Keller is based on an account 
of an actual Indian raid which was reported in the 
“Connecticut Gazette of September 29, 1780. Eric 
Kelly’s “Three Sides of Agiochook” is laid in a 
Connecticut valley during Indian raids in 1775 
Russell Carter’s “A Patriot Lad of Old Connecti- 
cut has a Revolutionary period setting, as does 
Alice Turner Curtis’s “A Little Maid of Old 
Connecticut.” “Head Wind” by Hawthorne Dan- 
iel is a mystery for older boys dealing with pirates 
“Wam- 
pum and Siypence” by Marjorie Hayes is laid 


in a Connecticut seacoast town in 1725. 


in Hartford in 1636 and concerns adventures with 
the Indians. “Bound Girl of Cobble Hill” by Lots 
Lenski has a post-Revolutionary setting, and the 
same author’s “Phebe Fairchild” deals with life 
on a Connecticut farm in 1830. “The Long White 
Month” by Dean Marshall is a modern story of 
the Connecticut woods. Phil Stong’s ““Way Down 
Cellar” has a modern Connecticut setting and 
M. W. Thompson’s “The Blueberry Muffin” is 
tearoom hostess in an old 
K. B. Crandall, who lives in 
Westerly, Rhode Island, has written a juvenile 
titled “Fine Old Town of Stonington.” “The Six- 
penny Dame” by E. K. Goldthwaite is a story for 
young people set in the New London area 


a career story of a 
Connecticut house. 


Marguerite Allis of New Haven has written 
“Connecticut Trilogy,” which narrates events in 
the settlement of the first three Connecticut towns ; 
Hartford, Saybrook, and New Haven. The story 
of the three-hundred-year history of the Connecti- 
cut River Valley is told in “Connecticut River.” 
Her novel “The Splendor Stays” is the story of 
the seven daughters of Captain Elisha Hart of Say- 
brook in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
“All in Good Time” 


in the village of Horeb in the Litchfield Hills of 


is an historical novel laid 


Connecticut. “Charity the 
daughter of a die-hard conservative Connecticut 
Yankee in the early 1800's. 
Dam” deals with the building of the Farmington 
the 1820's 
Land” has as its basis the Connecticut laws of the 


1840's the 


chattels. ‘‘The Bridge” is an historical novel of 


Strong” is about 


“Water Over the 


Canal in Connecticut in “Law of the 


which reduced women to status of 


the Air Line Railroad between New York and 
Boston which depended on bridging the Connecti- 
cut River for success. C. S. Forester’s “Captain 
From Connecticut” is a sea story of the War of 
1812 and Lucile Grebenc’s ‘““The Time of Change” 
is about New England farm life and the War of 
1812. Earl Schenck Miers has written “Valley in 
Arms” about early pioneer days in Wethersfield 
and the Connecticut Valley. Alexander Laing, 
author of “The Sea Witch,” has written “Jona 
than Eagle,” a recent historical novel set in the 
sea-faring town of Stonington in the years when 


the United States was still a young country. 


“That Skipper From Stonington” by Theda Ken- 
yon tells the life story of Captain Richard Fan- 
ning Loper, the first man to build ships with iron 
frames and the inventor of the screw propeller. 
“Brave Harvest” by Richard Cargoe is a recent 
historical novel of early settlers on the Connecticut 
River and the first Indian wars. 

Bellamy Partridge, who lives in an old house 
near Bridgeport, has written “Horse and Buggy,” 
“Country Lawyer,” “Big Family,” “Johnny 
Thaw,” “The Big Freeze,” “Thunder Shower,” 
“Salad Days,” “Excuse My Dust,” “Get A 
Horse,” and “As We Were.” His amusing novel 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” is about a garden club in 
rural Connecticut and its efforts to restore the old 
Woodworth place as a literary and musical shrine 
D. T. Farn 
ham’s “Be It Ever So Humble, or Hellions on the 
Hearth” is about the rebuilding of an old Connecti 


to the composer of the favorite song. 


cut house and “Under Green Apple Boughs”’ by 
Lucile Grebenc concerns the remaking of an old 
“Eve’s Orchard” by Margaret Wid 
demer deals with the restoring of an old house 


farm there 


and garden and life as a member of a rural com 
munity. 

Louise Field Cooper was born in Hartford and 
lives in the country outside New Haven. Her 
first novel, “The Lighted Box,” is laid in Connecti 
cut. “The Deer on the Stairs” has a New Eng 
land village setting and “Summer Stranger” is set 
in a lower New England seacoast colony. “Love 


and Admiration” is a volume of short stories and 
sketches of daily life in the southern Connecticut 
‘The 


Cozzens is a novel of life in a Housatonic Valley 


country Last Adam” by James Gould 
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town. Nathan Asch’s “The Valley” is a volume 
of sketches and short stories about Yankee rural 
life in a Berkshire valley. Hal Borland lives at 
Farms Road in Stamford and has written “An 
American Year” about life in the Connecticut 
countryside. Gladys Taber of Stillmeadow near 
Southbury has collaborated with Barbara Webster 





in writing “Stillmeadow and Sugarbridge,” a 
pleasant book about everyday country living. A 
motion picture titled “Christmas in Connecticut” 
had Barbara Stanwyck in the leading role. The 
Fifth Annual Writers’ Conference is being held 
this summer at the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs. 





An American 


3y GEORGE S. 


One of the basic concepts which shaped the 
formation of our American government was that 
individual initiative, when free to seek its oppor- 
tunities, would generate a great progressive force. 
And it has. The progress of our nation, when 
compared with other nations, proves the sound- 
ness of this concept. Yet there are many citizens 
who do not clearly understand the basic govern- 
mental concepts which have given Americans the 
highest living standards in the world. This lack 
of understanding is not good for our country. 

In China and other areas of Asia I spent 10 
years examining the causes of their great poverty. 
Ninety per cent of the people were barely exist- 
ing, each living for a month on what an American 
could buy for one dollar. Yet China has vast re- 
What 


In brief, here was the trouble: 


sources in soils and minerals and forests. 
was the holdback ? 
The people were afraid to venture because of the 
lack of adequate and equitable laws, equitably en- 


forced. Let me illustrate. 


3ANDITRY EVERYWHERE 

A group of Chinese wanted to open a coal mine. 
They had capital. Workers were plentiful. The 
coal deposit was unlimited. And the market was 
there. The only question was, “Would it be ad- 
visable?” One of the group said: “Well, you 
know the group of people down the river. They 
have quite a few soldiers. If we got the coal mine 
producing they'd come and take it away from us.” 
Another of the group said, “Yes, and the Gover- 
They had to 


forget the idea of opening a coal mine. 


nor is in league with that group.” 
Their 
governmental structure provided no protection 
Another example: A town in the China interior 
installed an electric light plant. An envious group 


Concept 


3ENSON 


in another town, burning peanut-oil candles, over- 
powered the authorities and took away the electric 
plant. But they couldn’t carry some of the heavy 
pieces on their shoulders, so when they put the 
plant together it wouldn’t operate. They were 
consoled anyway : they still had no electric lights, 
but neither did the other town. Individual initia- 
tive throughout the population is not possible, for 
want of equitable laws, equitably enforced. 


ENGLAND'S SOCIALISM 

I’ve had the opportunity twice to study con- 
ditions in England first hand. From 1945 to 1951 
the Socialist-Labor Party operated the govern- 
ment. The government took over ownership of 
the major industries—the coal mines, the trans- 
portation systems, the utilities, the iron and steel 
industries, and so forth. The government also 
took over control, ultimately, of employment and 
enterprise. No one could obtain work or change 
jobs, build a chicken house or go into business, 
without approval of a government bureau. In- 
dividual initiative was smothered. 

Still another example is Russia. She has coal, 
iron, petroleum, everything we have—and twice 
She has two times as much land 
per person as does America. But in Russia the 
government owns all the farms, the manufacturing 
plants and all the distribution centers; and the 
people work according to a central blueprint—with 


the quantity. 


no opportunity whatever to generate individual 
initiative. 


SUPERIORITY OF FREEDOM 
Now the important point : The individual citizen 
in China has a living standard about one-twen- 
tieth as high as ours; in England, about one-third 
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as high as ours; and in Russia, about one-fifth 
as high as ours. The major reason for our su- 
periority is our system of Constitutional govern- 
ment which gives the utmost liberty for personal 
initiative, our private ownership economy which 
provides incentive to get ahead and a competitive 
atmosphere which brings out the very best cap- 
abilities in all, and our foundation of spiritual disci- 
plines—being governed primarily by an inner 
force of moral laws. 

My daughter Lois was born in China. When 
she was 11 we returned to America. Seeing New 
York for the first time she exclaimed: ‘‘I] hope 


Heaven is as nice as this!” But she became 
Americanized quickly: she began to want every- 
thing she saw. Throughout high school and col- 
lege it was more dresses, always more of this and 
that. And finally she wanted a convertible. | 
told her that in America she could have anything 
she wanted—if she went aiter it hard enough. 
She went to work teaching school, determined to 
save and buy the convertible. She didn’t keep 
a good budget; her chances looked very slim. 
But in America there is no reason ever to be dis- 
couraged. There is always another way. That 
summer, Lois married a convertible! 





Vulcan of Birmingham 


sy Joun C. CALDWELL 


Of recent months more and more books publish- 
ed by the Vulcan Press of Birmingham, Alabama 
have been reviewed in these pages. Elsewhere in 
this issue is a review of “Phenix City”, the story 
of Alabama’s cess pool of crime. 

Vulcan as a publisher is relatively new. In 1954 
the company was launched as one of the South’s 
first full scale general publishing houses. And 
during its first year 21 titles were produced. On 
schedule for 1955 are 20 more books. There are 
a considerable number of New York publishing 
houses that have been in existence for years and 
have no larger number of annual titles 

The firm is entirely Birmingham-owned. Its 
founder, Elton B. Stephens, is a Birmingham busi- 
ness man of wide interests. He has been a book 
and magazine distributor, a manufacturer of book 
cases and in the printing business. Mr. Stephens 
has gathered around him a group of young and 
aggressive business men and he intends to special- 
ize in Southern books and Southern authors. 
And as some of his associates say, he intends to 
“cut a swath through Dixie”. 

One of Vulcan’s first titles, “The Pasture Book” 
has sold over 350,000 copies. 


A series of books 


called “Simplified Shakespeare” is in use in over 
1,000 high schools. While the firm will publish 
general books, Mr. Stephens and his associates 
are most interested in the Southern writer. 

Among books now scheduled are books of his- 
torical non-fiction ; a religious novel by a Birming- 
ham writer ; and a collection of folklore stories by 
Mobile’s Julian Rayford. One Vulcan title, the 
memoirs of Commodore Hartley of Opelika, re- 
viewed in a recent issue of the SOUTHERN Os- 
SERVER, is now being serialized in 35 news- 
papers. 

But perhaps from the publishing standpoint the 
most unique venture in which Vulcan is now en- 
gaged is a book-banking tie-in scheme. A division 
in the company known as the Vulcan Bank Service 
Division, makes contacts for banks, getting people 
to open savings accounts 
premiums ! 


30oks are issued as 


Mr. Stephens has recently purchased a well es- 
tablished text-book house; he is bringing out a 
series of pictorial maps; is preparing a line of 
greeting cards, using art and verse entirely by 
Alabamians. At the rate Vulcan is now moving 
it certainly will cut a swath through Dixie. 





The Political “Demagogue” Theme in Literature 


By Trt~tMan L. MarTIN 


The so-called political “demagogues” have come 
in for extensive treatment in literature, and par 
ticularly in the recent turbulent years 


As the research project | am presently conduct 
ing in Southern literature is limited almost en- 
tirely to that dealing with Mississippi and Miss- 
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issippians, the list to follow contains a preponder- 
ance of material on Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, the 
much villified late U. S. Senator from Mississippi. 
For purposes of comparison, or to round out Bil- 
bo’s position in the broader American scene, how- 
ever, other fact works and novels are mentioned, 
without any attempt to exhaust the field. 


“The Man” Bilbo, as he was sometimes called, 
was a native of Pearl River County, Mississippi, 
and the first governor of the state to be elected 
from the extreme southern section. Bilbo first 
served as a state Senator, then from 1912 to 1916 
as Lieutenant-Governor in the administration of 
Earle Leroy Brewer. From 1916 to 1920, and 
again from 1928 to 1932, he was Governor of 
Mississippi. Then began his famous or infamous 
statesmanship of “rabble-rousing” career in Wash- 
ington as Senator from Mississippi—a post which 
northern contingents sought to bar him. Bilbo 
is known especially for three things: his famous 
Sears-Roebuck catalog filibuster episode on the 
Senate floor ; his book, “Segregation or Mongreli- 
zation” (1946), a treatment of the race-equality 
idea, defending segregation as the only alternative 
to race amalgamation, which he termed “mongreli- 
zation” ; and for his “dream home” at Poplarville, 
Mississippi. 

Hodding Carter, in “Where Main Street Meets 
the River’ (Rhinehart, 1950), has an interesting 
chapter about Bilbo, called “—From Jesus Christ 
on Down.” “Bilbo, Brewer, and Bribery in Miss- 
issippi Politics: Bilbo-Hobbs Trial, Jury Speeches 
in Full” (Jackson, 1917) probes into the Bilbo- 
3rewer political maneuverings. There is passim 
mention of Bilbo and other “red-neck”’ politicians 
in Albert Dennis Kirwan’s “Revolt of the Red- 
necks: Mississippi Politics, 1876-1927” (Univ. of 
Ky., 1951). 

Adria Locke Langley of Stanton, Nebraska, 
wrote a very good novel, “A Lion ts in the Streets” 
(McGraw, 1945; Sun Dial & Bantam #815 re- 
prints). It is about the fictional Hank Martin, 
an uneducated peddler from the backwoods hill 
section of Mississippi, who, with the aid of his 
Yankee school-teacher wife, Verity, rises to be- 
come governor of the state and to achieve vast 
demagogic powers. He immediately proceeds to 
kick out from under him the ladder by which he 





has climbed—decency, honesty, and a feeling for 
the common man. The book, which is said to have 
been based on the life of Huey Pierce Long of 
Louisiana, was filmed in Technicolor, starring 
James Cagney, Barbara Hale, and Anne Francis. 

Reinchard Henry Luthin’s “American Dema- 
gogues: Twentieth Century’ (Beacon Press, 
1954) treats on the public careers of such aspiers 
to great personal power as Huey Long, James Cur- 
ley, Marcantonio, Frank Hague, Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia, William Hale Thompson, “Ma” and 
“Pa” Ferguson, William H. Murray, Joseph R. 
McCarthy, and—guess who?—Bilbo. In some- 
what the same vein is Allan A. Michie’s “Dixie 
Demagogues” with Frank Rylich. (Vanguard, 
1938), which includes among others, Bilbo, Sena- 
tor Byron Patton (“Pat”) Harrison of Mississippi, 
and Ed Crump of Memphis, who was born at Mar- 
shall, Mississippi. Similar, but briefer, is Richard 
P. Morris’ “The McCarthys of Yesterday,” in 
Pocket Book Magazine, I (November, 1954), 
pages 188 to 213. Raymond Gram Swing’s “Fore- 
runners of American Fascism” (Messner, 1935) is 
well known—its contents: The Prognosis of Fas- 
cism, Father Coughlin; Huey Long; Bilbo, the 
Rabble Rouser; Dr. Townsend Solves It All; 
Hearst: A Portrait of the Lower Middle Class; 
and Patriotism Dons the Black Shirt. And H. H. 
Wilson’s “Congr Corruption and Compromise” 


(Rinehart, 1951) is a story of purported Congres- 
sional ‘“‘misconduct”—cases like Hay, Carley, 
Chandler, Coffee, Cox, Bilbo and others, by a 
professor of politics at Princeton. 


More favorable to Bilbo is W. C. Pittman’s 
“Bilbo, the People’s Champion,” a propaganda 
supplement to the Winston County (Miss) Jour- 
nal (July 23, 1915), which was reprinted in 
Kirwan’s Revolt of the Rednecks ; and Enoch Seal, 
Jr.'s The Senatorial Career of Theodore Gilmore 
Bilbo, an unpublished Masters’ degree thesis, 
Mississippi State College, 1951. Rather surpris- 
ing, considering that Bilbo was so rabidly hated 
(at least publicly and officially) by his northern 
contemporaries, is the U. S. Congressional Me- 
morial Address, 20th Congress, 1948, Memorial 
Services Held in the House of Representatwes and 
Senate of the United States, Together with Re- 
marks Presented in Eulogy of Theodore Gilmore 
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Bilbo, Late a Senator from Mississippi (Govt. 
Ptg. Office, 1950). 

Other materials of some general interest, and 
perhaps also in connection with Bilbo, are Clarence 
E. Cason’s “The Mississippi Imbroglio,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, vol. VII (April, 1931), pages 
229 to 240; Gerald W. Johnson’s “Live Dema- 
gogues or Dead Gentleman,” “Virgimia Quarterly 
Review, volume XII (1936), page 8; and William 
A. Mabry’s “Disfranchisement of the Negro in 
Mississippi,” Journal of Southern History, volume 
IV, pages 218 to 333. 

Ernest Frank’s Tongue of Fire (Putnam, 1955) 
is a just-published novel of a Marine who returns 
from World War II, to enter government service 
and sieze tremendous personal power through a 
hated and feared Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee ; it is obviously patterned on Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. Hamilton Basso’s Sun in Capricorn is a 
good demagogue novel; and so are John Dos 
Passos’ Number One and Robert Penn Warren's 
All the King’s Men. The latter, which is very 
similiar to Adria Locke Langley’s A Lion ts in 
the Streets, is said also to be patterned on Huey 
Long. It was filmed as a successful movie. Har- 
nett Thomas Kane, the New Orleans author’s 
Louisiana Hayride and Webster Smith’s The 
King-fish both deal factually with Long 
James Kimble Vardaman, who was born near 
Edna, Texas, and later moved to Mississippi to 
become editor of three newspapers and then gov- 
ernor of the state, is often mentioned among the 


“demagogues.” A. S. Coody’s privately-pub- 
lished Biographical Sketches of James Kimble 
Vardaman (Jackson, 1922) is called by Albert 
D. Kirwan “completely untrustworthy,” since it 
was written “by a devoted follower of the Great 
White Chief” of the rednecks. The late Judge 
Harris Dickson of Vicksburg wrote for Satur- 
day Evening Post an article titled “The Vardaman 
Idea” sometime about 1905, dealing with Varda- 
man and the Negro question. Garrard Harris’ 
“A Defense of Governor Vardaman,” Harper's 
Weekly, volume XLIX (1905), pages 236 to 238, 
is a staunch apology for the Vardaman techniques. 
Wiley Rufus Huddleston’s master’s thesis at 
Louisiana State University in 1925 was titled The 
Senatorial Campaign of James Kimble V ardaman, 
Mississippi's ‘White Chief.’ Vardaman comes in 
for considerable passim reference, along with 
Bilbo, Lamar and others, in Kirwan’s Revolt of 
the Rednecks, already mentioned. 

J. K. Vardaman in Mississippi Politics, a mas- 
ter’s thesis written at Duke University in 1908, 
was by Heber A. Ladner, a man who has since 
risen to responsible position in Mississippi politics. 
Investigation by the Senate of the State of Mis- 
sissippi of the Charges of Bribery in the Election 
of a United States Senator (Nashville, 1910) con- 
cerns Vardaman’s election tactics. Clayton 
Thomas Rand, of Philadelphia and Gulfport, 
Mississippi, has a three-page biography and por- 
trait of the “Great White Chief” in his Men of 
Spine in Mississippi (Dixie Press, 1950). 





Bibliophile’s 


3y Jonn Davin 


Of the making of cook books there apparently 
is no end. “The Clemson House Cook Book”’ 
compiled and edited by Russie H. Paget (Clem- 
son, S. C.: The Clemson House, $3.00) is as 
interesting a volume as one is likely to come across 
among the many books of this character now being 
published. Containing over 1300 recipes, this 
cook book in an attractive format is a bit different. 
Scattered throughout its 474 pages are quotations 
and humorous verses by a variety of authors well- 
known and not so well-known. A section devoted 


to favorite blessings is a special feature. Blank 


Notebook 


MARSHALL 


pages for personal additions of recipes and a classi- 
fied index are also provided... . 

Some years ago W. Somerset Maugham was 
asked to select the ten novels which he considers 
the world’s greatest. He did and later published 
serially in a national magazine his defense of the 
selection—Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” 
Balazac’s “Father Goriot,” Emily Bronte’s 
“Wuthering Heights,” Dicken’s “David Copper- 
field,” Dostoevski’s “The Brothers Karamazov,” 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” Flaubert’s “Madame 


Bovary,” Melville’s “Moby Dick,” Stendhal’s 
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“The Red and the Black,” Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace.” The essays were later published in book 
form under the title “Great Novelists and Their 
Novels” (Winston, 1948). In his recently pub- 
lished “The Art of Fiction” (Doubleday, $4.50), 
Mr. Maugham has greatly enlarged and revised 
these critiques. This man’s defense of his choice 
of the ten greatest novels of the world and the 
men and women who wrote them provides good 
reading. 

Dodd, Mead has completed plans for the pub 
lication of Sir Winston S. Churchill’s “A History 
of the English Speaking Peoples.” The history 
will be published in four volumes. Volume 1 is 
scheduled for publication in March or April, 1956; 
volume 2, in the fall of 1956; volumes 3 and 4 
probably in 1957 and 1958. The work was virtual- 
ly completed in 1939, but publication was delayed 
because Sir Winston wanted to make certain re- 


visions and to some extent enlarge his original 


text. Since Mr. Churchill’s retirement from the 
office of Prime Minister, these revisions have been 
completed. “Life’’ magazine will serialize the his- 
tory as it did Mr. Churchill’s “The Second World 
War.” . 

On October 12 volume | of Harry S. Truman's 
memoirs, titled “Year of Decisions,” will be pub- 
lished at $5.00 by Doubleday 
volume 2, titled “Years of Trial and Hope,” will 
Something like 10% of 
Mr. Truman’s memoirs will be published serially 


In February, 1956, 
come from the presses. 


in “Life.” 

The papers and memontos of General George C. 
Marshall, who has declined all offers to write his 
memoirs, will be collected and preserved in a 
special library at the Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington... . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books 
and Southern Authors 


PHENIX CITY. By Erwin Strickland and 
Gene Wortsman. Vulcan Press, $3.50. 

It was this time a year ago that the filth of 
Phenix City, Alabama began to boil over, when 
the indescribible corruption that had gripped the 
city and Russell County began to be fully known. 

The headlines of the past year have told but 
part of the story. All of the sin, wickedness, 
racketeering, murder, dope peddling spawning in 
this small city (it is really just a town) is ex- 
posed in this vividly written book. “Phenix City” 
is written by two Birmingham newspaper re- 
porters who covered the story for their respective 
papers. It is a courageous book, for the authors 
have not feared to point their fingers at men still 
in high office. 

As one reads this book it must be with a sense 
of complete unreality, a feeling that such things 
cannot happen in America, in particular that such 
wickedness cannot be possible in a southern town 
The authors begin their story with the murder of 
Albert Patterson on June 18th, 1954 
Democratic nominee for Alabama Attorney Gen 
eral, had pledged to clean up Phenix City. This 
pledge led to his death. However, for the machine 
that ruled with an iron hand, the Patterson murder 
became a boomerang. 


Patterson, 


The authors take up, one by one, the various 
rackets that flourished with police and county 
sheriff protection. There were at times nearly 
one thousand prostitutes in the area. One house 
blatantly advertised its human flesh with neon 
signs reading “GIRLS”. 
houses of prostitution, some catering to the rich, 


There were scores of 


most serving the soldiers at near-by Fort Benning 
There were places like Cliff's Fish camp, where 
patrons paid for their fun by the minute. There 
were rabbit hutches, trailers, any conceivable 
shelter used in the tremendous prostitution busi- 
ness. 

In the wake of prostitution came an abortion 
racket and a remunerative business selling babies 


for adoption. Slowly but surely as the machine 


gained control of the city, resistance to the wicked- 
ness melted. Some of the local doctors were in 
on the abortion racket; doctors and drug stores 
provided dope, an evil that inevitably developed 
along with the other crime. 

Citizens who tried a few years ago to expose 
conditions were arrested for “drunkenness,” or 
framed. Ministers fought back for a while, but 
they too were either framed or lost heart. The 
authors do not spare details. Writing of the 
methods used to keep firm control of the churches, 


they say, “One such minister was at home one day 


when he received a telephone call from a woman 
who asked him to meet her alone at the church. 
Hardly had he entered the church, when the 
woman began yelling that the minister was assault- 
ing her.” Oddly enough, the book states, the 
police were right outside the door, ready to arrest 
the minister. 

While prostitution was the nastiest racket, it 
was the gambling that made fortunes for those who 
owned the casinos as well as those who were paid 
off. Every form of gambling known in America 
flourished in Phenix City and environs. 

The full effect of this sort of city life on its 
young people is revealed by the fact that in answer- 
ing a questionnaire on what they wanted to do in 
life, eighty per cent of the high school graduating 
class one year stated that they wished to go into 
some form of gambling. 

There had been numerous efforts to clean up the 
mess, but all failed until the Patterson murder. 
Even then it was not an easy job. For the Phenix 
City-Russell County political machine had its ten- 
tacles into the body politic of the whole state. 
State legislators were involved in the city’s inter- 
esting activities. The machine itself had friends 
in high position at the state capitol and in the 
State Democratic committee. 

The Alabama National Guardsmen who were 
called in to help clean up the mess soon learned 
that the sheriff's office had set up its own spy 
system. Guardsmen were followed, their actions 
reported, several attempts made to frame them. 
At first no one would give information. But when 
it was realized that the Guardsmen meant business, 
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people began to give evidence. Even prostitutes 
came forward, to tell of the methods used in their 
far-flung operations. 

It is not possible in a short review to tell all 
the story of what Phenix City was until a year 
ago. There was murder, beatings, enforced pros- 
titution, organized perversions. The machine was 
so powerful that it was able to scare off Federal 
investigators. A handful of men ruled a whole 
county with complete immunity from interference. 

Strickland and Wortsman end their hair-raising 
story with some sober thoughts. They pin-point 
other places in Alabama where the makings of 
similar situations can already be seen. They 
point out that, although the clean-up of Phenix 
City itself has been accomplished, there are reasons 
to believe that the evil and wickedness can and 
perhaps will arise again. It will depend upon the 
people of the city, the new officials, the whole state 
administration. Furthermore there are elements 
already that indicate that the reform may not be 
permanent. 

“Phenix City” is well written, exciting, at times 
almost incredible. It is at all times eye-opening. 
It is a book that should have a wide reading so 
that all Americans can understand that “it can 
happen here” 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM CROW. 
3y C. Vann Woodward. Oxford. $2.50. 

This fall the problem of de-segregation in 
schools will become real and actual for numerous 
communities. For an understanding of the back- 
ground of segregation law and practice “The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow” is a timely and inter- 
esting book. Arkansas-born Dr. Woodward is 
Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University 
and has lived and taught in the South all his life 

The main point of historian Woodward's studies 
is to show that segregation as we know it today 
is not a by-product of slavery nor even a direct 
product of post Civil War bitterness. It is rather 
a product of this very century. During the days 
of slavery white and colored children played to- 
gether, their parents frequently attended the same 
church. There were “bonds of intimacy, affection, 
sometimes blood relationship between the races.” 

After the Civil War there was surprising little 
friction between the races. Negroes and whites 





traveled in the same trains, often were served in 
the same eating establishments. One of the most 
interesting sections of Dr. Woodward’s book is 
the story of a northern Negro editor who jour- 
neyed South in 1885 actually looking for trouble, 
evidence that his people were being ill-treated. 
T. McCants Stewart of Boston set forth to visit 
South Carolina, his native state. He admits that 
he expected to find trouble as soon as he left 
Washington. But in Petersburg, Virginia, he 
entered a station dining room and reported, “The 
whites at the table appeared not to notice my 
presence... Thus far I had found traveling more 
pleasant . than in some parts of New Eng- 
land.” 

Editor Stewart reported on his whole trip and 
marveled at the fact that while traveling or while 
in southern cities he was treated with respect. 
From Columbia, South Carolina he reported “I 
feel about as safe here as in Providence, R. I. 
I can ride in first-class cars on the railroads and 
in the streets. I can go into saloons and get re- 
freshments even as in New York. I can stop in 
and drink a glass of soda and be more politely 
waited upon than in some parts of New England.” 

It is strange indeed to read such reporting from 
the now white-supremacy-conscious state of South 
Carolina. As a matter of fact as late as 1897, 
a Charleston, S. C. newspaper editor commented 
(as did several fellow editors in other parts of the 
South) caustically upon the suggestion that Jim 
Crow laws be enacted for railway travel. He 
stated in part, “And our opinion is that we have 
no more need for a Jim Crow system this year 
than we did last year, and a great deal less than 
twenty or thirty years ago.” The editor concluded 
by commenting that such a law would be a “need- 
less affront to our respectable and well behaved 
colored people”. 

It was not until the turn of the century that 
segregation became an issue in the South. As 
late as 1904 negro and white children attended 
the same schools in Kentucky. What happened, 
then, to change the pattern. Was it a greatly in- 
creased negro population with accompanying 
economic competition with whites? Or was it 
negro misbehavior that caused the shift? 

Unfortunately Dr. Woodward's explanations 
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are rather poorly expressed. But in general he 
believes that segregation became an issue because 
of the political, social and economic pressures in 
the Redemption period, after the carpetbaggers had 
left or lost control. The old Southern Conserva- 
tives, some of them active in the Civil War, had 
often championed the rights of the colored man; 
but these leaders began to die out. In the struggle 
for political power, demogogues seeking an issue 
found the colored man a ready target. Liberal 
northerners began to lose interest in the negro 
“problem”, began in many instances to agree with 
radical, race-prejudiced southern leaders. Dr. 
Woodward believes that the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 had considerable effect upon the 
changed thinking. The United States suddenly 
found itself a Colonial power, ruling some eight 
millions of “colored” Filipinos, Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans. The Liberal Nation commented at the 
time that these people certainly “could not be 
allowed to vote”. 

From this point on, leaders of the white suprem- 
acy movement in the South grasped their oppor- 
tunity and took over. The negro began to be 
blamed for many things, including economic 
troubles. Slowly but surely segregation laws were 
enacted in state after state. Within a few years 
newspapers which had ridiculed the necessity of 
Jim Crow laws were clamoring for the enactment 
of such legislation. The negro became a scape- 
goat, the South’s problems to be solved only 
through applying the magic formula of white 
supremacy. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Woodward writes too 
much as a professor and at times is so involved 
that it is difficult to understand his meaning. Per- 
haps this confusion is a result of the fact that 
the contents of “The Strange Career of Jim Crow” 
came from a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Virginia. The transposition of lec- 
tures into a book frequently is difficult to accom- 
plish with clarity. 


THE SPRINGS OF KENTUCKY. By J. Win- 
ston Coleman, Jr. Winburn Press, Lexington 
It is difficult to believe today that there was a 
time when the people of the deep south came into 
Tennessee and Kentucky during the summers, to 
get away from the heat 


The attraction was the 


numerous springs in both states, around which 
hotels, luxurious for those times, were built. 
There is much interesting history woven around 
these ancient watering places, and Kentucky his- 
torian Winston Coleman has performed a real 
service in telling the story of Kentucky's famous 
springs. 

Dr. Coleman’s account covers the period 1800 
to 1935 and includes practically every watering 
place in the state. Some of these were indeed 
famous in their day. Their waters supposedly 
could cure everything from rheumatism to brain 
fever. In the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, men like Colonel Thomas Hart began to 
develop the springs. Colonel Hart made Olym- 
pian Springs, in Montgomery County, one of the 
earliest and best known watering places in the 
whole South. As the years passed, magnificent 
hotels were built, later cottages were added. 
Sports included riding and many varieties of in- 
door games. The various springs were popular 
among young lovers and gout-ridden oldsters 
alike. 

Consider the rates charged at Olympian Springs 
in 1822: $1.00 a day for a man and horse (pro- 
vided the visitor stayed for as long as four weeks). 
Many visitors from the deep South spent their 
whole summers at the watering places. 

Dr. Coleman describes the history and develop- 
ment of many other springs. The establishments 
changed hands frequently. Accommodations be- 
came more luxurious, visitors came from afar. 
The springs received a tremendous boost in pop- 
ularity in 1833 when cholera swept through the 
South. As Dr. Coleman describes it, “All who 
could, fled the towns and cities and journeyed 
to the watering places. Great crowds left the 
panic-strickened capital of the Bluegrass and those 
who could not secure passage in the stage coaches 
left the city by various means ; some walked, others 
rode horseback, and a great many traveled in car 
riages, hacks, wagons or other private convey- 
ances.” 

The “Year of the Cholera” sent the watering 
places off to a successful decade. But with the 
gathering clouds of war the establishments began 
to fall upon dark days. During the Civil War 


there was little business. There were periods of 





revival after the war, especially during the gay 
A few springs hotels persisted well into 
Sut today all the old glory is gone. 


nineties 
this century 
The reviewer has often wondered whether, with 
proper management, these historic spots of the 
Upper South could not again become interesting 
to a people surfeited with travel to far places and 
willing once again to taste the quiet enjoyment 
yf two weeks in a calm and woodsy environment 

Winston Coleman is one of Kentucky’s ablest 
He has the world’s largest collection 


historians 
of literature by Kentuckians and about Kentucky 


and is author of numerous books and pamphlets 
on his state. His best known books are “Stage 
Coach Days in the Bluegrass” and “Slavery Times 


in Kentucky’ 


Briefly Noted 
PIONEER ARTISTS OF TAOS. 
M. Bickerstaff Swallow. $3.00. Biographies of 


e first six printers who settled in the New 


i 


3y Laura 


Mexico desert country over one hundred years 
ago and founded the Taos Society of Artists 
THE LONGFELLOW STORY BOOK. By, 
4. E. Cornetti. Naylor. $3.00. A collection of 
Longfellow’s yst familiar poems, rewritten in 
prose 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND THI 
HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS. By Rus 
sel Blaine Nye. Little Brown. $3.00 

A biography of the crusader against slavery 
MUSIC FOR THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 
CHOIR 
$4.50 


\ catalogue 


John Knox Press 


By Dwight Steere 


644 anthems and responses ol 


the Protestant church. The author is the head 


f the music department, Centre College, Ken 
tucky 


BLAZING BORDER By E. E-. 


Macrae Smith. $2.50 A novel of post civil 


Halleran 


War days and General Sherman who assigns an 
agent to the job of delivering arms to Juarez in 
Mexico 

SIMPLE ROSE GROWING. By Arthur G 
Transatlantic Arts. $1.75. 

\ new, re-illustrated edition including new types 


Hellyer 


of roses 
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HOW TO START COUNSELING. By Wil- 
liam Hulme. Abingdon. $2.50. 

A guide to counseling programs for ministers. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE INDIANS. By 
Cephas Washburn. New Edition edited by Hugh 
Park. The Press-Argus, Van Buren, Ark. $3.75. 

This book was first published in 1869 by the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It has been brought up to date 
by Hugh Park, editor of the Press Argus of Van 
3uren, Arkansas. Cephas Washburn and his 
wife Abbe arrived in the Arkansas wilderness in 
1820. With a small band of companions they 
founded the first Mission to the Cherokees west 


of the Mississippi. Through forty years of mis- 


sionary work the Washburns were able to stamp 
out witchcraft and illiteracy. The book contains 
much interesting information about life on the 
frontier in the early and mid-nineteenth century. 
Three new books of the WESTERN FRON- 
TIERSMEN SERIES, published by the Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Glendale, California. have ap- 
peared : 
MARSHALL OF THE LAST FRONTIER. 
Life and services of William Matthew Tilghman. 
By his wife Zoe Tilghman. $7.50 
THE COWMAN’S SOUTHWEST 
$10.00 


Edited 
by Angie Debo 


} 
} 


The intimate day to day life of the southwestern 


cowhand as told through the reminiscenes of 
Oliver Nelson 

THE COMANCHE BARRIER TO SOUTH 
PLAINS SETTLEMENT 


Richardson. $9.00 


By Rupert Norval 


A study of a century and a half of savage 
Comanche resistance to the advancing white fron- 
tier 
RIGHT OR WRONG? By Thomas B. Maston 
Broadman. $2.00 

For young people, a guide to what is right and 
wrong in daily activities. 

MIRAGE. By Mrs. Margaret E. Price. Library 
Publishers. $3.75 

A novel of the first Florida settlers, built around 
the struggles of a young French couple in the 
New World in 1565. 

THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN 
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COOKE COUNTY. 
Naylor. $5.00 

The story of pioneering, ranching, discovery of 
oil through a century of progress in Cooke County, 
Texas. 
PORTRAIT WITH LOVE. By 
Bouregy & Curl. $2.50 


By Alex Smith Norton 


Joan Sargent 


A novel of an heiress’ search for social standing 
in a modern southern city 
BASKETS OF SILVER. 
$2.00 

The pastor of the Central Baptist Church of 
Miami presents his beliefs in the form of sermons 


By Charles R. Angell 


Broadman. 


based on his personal experiences. 
CLOTELLE: A Tale of the Southern 
3y William Wells Brown. 
delphia). $3.00 


This novel was first published in 185. 


States 
Albert Saifer ( Phila- 
3 and is 
reputed to be the first novel written by an Ameri 
can Negro. It is reproduced in facsimile from 

copy in the possession of the American Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 
troduction by Maxwell Whiteman 
BLUE DEEP 


Naylor Company. 


With bic graphical in 


$y Grace Trumai 
$2.00 

\ volume of poetry. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
George L. Curry 
PrP. O 


Campbell 


IN TEXAS By 
Southwest Educational Pubns 
30x 7156, Houston) 


\ book primarily for insurance agents, dealing 


vith principles, methods and data of 
surance selling in Texas. 
HOW RED THE DUST 
$3.00 


a small 


modern 1 


By John Alexander: 


Hayes. Pageant 
\ novel of southern town 
early twentieth century 

GOD BEING MY HELPER 
Herring. Broadman. $2.00 


pastor ot a 


By Ralp 


By Winston-Salem 


God's 


Baptist 
Church Details ways in which help is 
ivailable to those in need of it 


NO SMOKING 


Robert Ingraham 


\ Sign of the 
Naylor. 


By 
$2.00, paper, $1.50 
stop smoking” book, by on 


times 


\nother “how to 
who accomplished the miracle. 
\N AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Charles F 
$2.50 


Mad 
irv. Broadman 


The life of the former Executive Secretary of 
the Baptist Foreign Mission Board. 


From The University Presses 
CUSTER’S LUCK. By Edgar L. Stewart. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. $5.95 
Someon iat the Battle of the Little 
3ig Horn in 1876 has given rise to as much con 
troversy as t! 


has said tl 


1¢ Battle of Gettysburg. Dr. Stewart 


attempts to sift fact and heresay and to relate the 


course of the battle as nearly as possible as it 
xcurred. A band of four thousand Indians were 
involved, managing to wipe out two battalions of 
troops commanded by George A. Custer. 


Custer was an ambitious man who had had 


trouble with President Garfield. A man of great 
courage, he was obsessed with cavalry tactics, 
‘ertain that a bold cavalry charge could smash all 


uster’s caused him to 


obsessic ym) 
but 
stand.” 


opposition ( 


underestimate the enemy there other 


were 


last Forces were 


factors in the famous “ 
divided, some subordinate officers were inefficient, 
others disobeyed and the battle was lost 

Dr detail and 
has provided as complete and accurate a story of 


orders, 
Stewart writes with minute 
the battle as has ever been written 
WORMSLOI Two 
Family. By Merton 
$5.00 


Centuries of a Georgia 
} Coulter. University of 
Georgia Press 

Few books have been written on the progres 


after generation, of one family 
“Wormsloe” is suct 
Noble 


sion, generatior 
a book, beginning with the 
arrival of Jones in the very first days of 
the Georgia Col 


and continuing uninterrupted 


until the present time. During the two centuries 
iat have passed ial, cultural, 


taken 


family 


ie political and 


economk ave plac e 


And along 


with these changes, the 


that began with 
Noble Jones changed, even as to its name 
On June 20, 1732 King George II had granted 


a charter for Georgia Colony, placing responsi 


bility in the hands of twenty-one trustees who 


had high motives expressed in the words of one 


“to provide for the necessit 


us poor of our coun 


try, and not to make men of substance richer.’ 


The first colonists sailed from England on Novem- 


ber 16, 1732. Thev were 114 men, women and 


“hildren unde Oglethorpe Among them was a 
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family of “necessitous” poor, the Noble Jones, 
from near London. 

As did the other colonists, the Jones family soon 
had their city lot and garden plot. But Jones was 
ambitious, part doctor, part mechanic. In a few 
years he had acquired nearly 5,000 acres. And 
the real family home became Wormsloe Planta- 
tion, on the coast a few miles east of Savannah. 
Wormsloe was actually on an island, surrounded 
by tidal creeks. It became the home of the Jones 
family for seven generations. 

Noble Jones was not primarliy a planter, but 
more an official of the government and a warrior, 
He held 


various Official positions, was a loyalist while his 


a very handy man to have around. 


son, Noble Wimberly Jones was a patriot. 

“Wormsloe” follows each generation of the 
Jones family, telling of the part played by the 
family in the molding of young America. Noble 
Wimberly Jones was primarily a_ physician; 
George Jones, an office holder. The next in line 
was a bit of diletantte, not certain of what he 
wished to be and not even certain of what he 
wanted his name to be. It was during this 
generation that the name changed. The fourth 
master of Wormsloe became George Wymberley 
Jones de Renne, a man interested in reprinting 
rare books which he called the Wormsloe Quartos. 

De Reene saw the family estate through the 
dark days of the Civil War, during which it was 
for a time in alien hands. Dying in 1789, he left 
an estate of $700,000, an indication that the object 
of the original Georgia Trustees not to “make 
men of substance richer” had not quite been fol- 
lowed out 

And so the story of one man’s family continues 
to the present day. Wormsloe now is 850 acres. 
The ancient burying-ground of the Jones is 
nearby. A great-great-great granddaughter of 
Noble Jones is now mistress of the place. 
“Wormsloe” is beautifully illustrated, truly an 
unusual book of a family and yet a story also of a 
state and of the nation. This book is the first 
of a series to be published by the Wormsloe 
Foundation. The author is head of the History 
Department at the University of Georgia. 
EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Univ. of Kentucky. $3.50 
A study of the conflicts arising from the various 


Tunis Romein 


philosophies of education: progressive and classi- 
cal. The author makes a plea for returning to an 
educational concept based on Christianity and 
also advocates relaxing the separation of church 
and state. 

THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE SUGAR 
ISLANDS. By Marshall Smelser. Univ. of 
North Carolina. $5.00 

An account of an amphibious landing carried out 
by the English in the Caribbean in 1759. With a 
foreword by Samuel Elliot Morrison. This is a 
publication of the University of North Carolina 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
THE BOOK LOVER’S SOUTHWEST. By 
Walter Campbell. Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 
$4.50 

A critical survey of all the literature of the 
Southwest, arranged by types and under each 
type by subhead and author. Thus, under history 
there are subheads and names of authors and 
their works 
RUSSIA’S JAPAN EXPEDITION OF 1852 
to 1855. By George A. Lensen. University of 
Florida Press. $5.00, paper $4.00. 

A rather unexpected book to be coming from 
Florida! This is an account of a Russian expedi- 
tion to Japan that pre-dated Perry’s mission. 
Japanese and Russian points of view are compared 
and Russo-American rivalry in the area is dis- 
cussed. 

THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE. Duke 
University Press. $3.00 

A poetic-debate, probably dating from the 
early 13th century, translated into modern 
English verse by Paul Baum. 


Among the Juveniles 
THE SECRET RIVER. By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Scribner’s. $2.50 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings is known to thou- 
sands of Americans as the author of “The Year- 
ling” and a half dozen other excellent books. She 
lived most of her life in Florida and most of her 
books were filled with a love at that state. When 
she died recently, her literary executor found the 
manuscript of “The Secret River,” the only story 
Marjorie Rawlings ever wrote directly for chil- 


dren 
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“The Secret River” is a beautiful book in every 
way. It is this reviewers guess that it will be 
enjoyed for many years to come by children of 
all ages. It will probably be best understood by 
the six to ten age group. 

A little girl named Calpurnia is the heroine of 
the story. Her father sells fish in the Florida 
backwoods. Hard times have come upon the 
people. There is no money with which to buy 
fish or even any fish to be caught. And so 
Calpurnia and her dog Buggy-horse go searching 
for a secret river that lies somewhere in the vast 
cypress swamps. Calpurnia finds the river by 
“following her nose” and she and Buggy-horse 
catch a boat-full of fish. 

It is hard work getting home. Calpurnia meets 
an unfriendly looking owl, a big panther, a bear. 
But she gives each a fish and all is well. She 
learns that, “if somebody scares you, the thing 
to do 

Is give Somebody something to 
Then they never bother you. 
Sometimes they say “thank you.” 

When Calpurnia finds her way back her father 
sells the fish. People who have been hungry are 
able to eat and to work again. Good times come 
to the forest. And when Calpurnia tries once 
again to find the Secret River-she fails. She must 
learn that it exists in her mind. 

The reader of “The Secret River” can learn 
much of faith and goodness, of the fact that in 
times of trouble help is available if one has faith. 

This is a truly delightful book, beautifully illu 
strated, a book that can be read and re-read for 
years. 





For the Very Young 


LAUGHING TIME. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 
A book of verse, suitable for ages 4 and up, 
covering a multitude of interesting things. Unique 
illustrations are by Juliet Kepes. 
RICKIE. By Mary Octavia Davis. Steck 
$1.00 
A simple and beautifully-illustrated story of 
Rickie the Rooster who became too proud for his 
own good because of his beautiful, curly tail 


By William Jay Smith. 


THE BOY ON LINCOLN’S LAP. By Jer- 
rold Beim. Morrow. $2.00 

A story for ages 5 to 9, of three boys who loved 
to play on a statue of Abraham Lincoln. Through 
this interest they learn about Lincoln and they 
decide to clean up the dingy statue. A book that 
will not only interest young readers but may give 
them a respect for public property. 
THEODORE TURTLE. By Ellen MacGregor. 
Whittlesey. $2.00 

For ages 4 to 8, an engagingly written and 
illustrated story of a turtle who couldn’t keep 
track of his possessions. 
THE FABULOUS FIREWORK FAMILY. 
By James Flora. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75 

For ages 5 to 9, a gay story of a Mexican fam- 
ily and their preparations for the feast day for 
the patron saint of the village. Beautifully illus- 
trated in black and white and color. 


From Ages 8 to 12 


ELLIE’S PROBLEM DOG. By Catherine 
Woolley. Morrow. $2.50 

A stray dog arrives at Ellie’s house one Septem- 
ber day and begins to create problems. Neither 
Ellie’s family or the neighbors appreciate Brown- 
ie’s nightly serenades. He loved all babies and 
frightened their mothers. An so Ellie has to 
teach Brownie to obey. 
ERIC DUFFY, AMERICAN. By Bertha 
Anderson. Little, Brown. $2.75 

The story of an Irish boy who sailed away to 
the American Colonies as a redemptioner, bond 
servant to whoever would pay the harsh captain 
his passage. Eric arrives in the Hudson River 
country and manages through various adventures 
to work out his freedom. 
THE DONKEY SAT DOWN 
ren. Steck. $1.50 

A book, beautifully illustrated by the author, 


By Betsy War- 


of school days before TV, radio and all such 
Melissa and her stubborn 
donkey, named taffy, are the main characters of a 


modern inventions. 


book filled with humor that children will enjoy. 
Like all books published by the Steck Company 
of Austin, Texas, “The Donkey Sat Down” is 
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beautiful in format, easy for children to read and 
thoroughly interesting. 
SIX GUN. By Bruce Grant. World. $2.75 
For ages 10 to 14, an action-packed story of 
the Texas Rangers who follow a trail of gold re- 
sulting from a Union Pacific hold-up. Provides 
excellent material on operation of the famous 
lone Star Rangers 


For Ages 12 and Up 
THE STORY OF MOSSES, FERNS AND 
MUSHROOMS 
day. $2.75 


This book, beautifully illustrated with photo- 


By Dorothy Sterling. Double- 


graphs, will actually be enjoyed by all ages. It is 
filled with intriguing lore about the only plants 
that have neither seeds nor flowers. For instance, 
what child will not be interested in the fact that 
a clump of soft and spongy mushrooms have the 
strength to push up a concerete floor or sidewalk ? 
Or that lichens are able to manufacture soil out 
of solid rock? 

The book includes detailed descriptions of 
various species and in such terms that identifi- 
cation is made easy. Of special interest to boys 
and girls will be the section that describes the 
differences between edible and poisonous mush- 
rooms. Other than in the folk-lore about snakes, 
there is nothing in the woods about which there 
is more misinformation than mushrooms! 
WEST POINT PLEBE. By Colonel Red Reed- 
er. Duell, Sloan. $3.00 

The high school boys will enjoy this one, a 
story of several boys who are roommates during 
their first year at West Point. This is a hilarious 
yet accurate story of life at West Point, written 
by a man who was himself a “plebe”’. 
HOSTESS IN THE SKY 


Atlantic, Little, Brown. $2.75 


3y Margaret Hill. 


The girls who yearn for the adventurous and 
glamorous life of the airline stewardess will en- 
joy this story of Beth Dean who has just won her 
wings and is learning to become a full-fledged 
hostess. 

THREE LOVES HAS SANDY. 
E. Walden. Whittlesey. $2.50 


By Amelia 


An engaging story oi a girl who was a tom- 
boy and yet didn’t know much about boys; and 
of a boy who knew about horses but nothing 
about girls. Sandy, the girl, is a star pitcher on a 
softball team. “Three Loves Has Sandy” catches 
much of the day-to-day spirit of modern high- 
school life. 

TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA. By Crane 
Blossom Harrison. Little, Brown. $2.75 

A story of a girl and her imaginative dreams 
of the things she would like to do. 
interest to the high school girl. 
STAR KICKER. By C. P. & O. B. Jackson. 
Whittlesey. $2.50 

A fast-moving sports story for boys, centered 
on the life and activities of a star kicker who made 
the headlines but who thought he was being treat- 
ed unfairly. Ron Jensen must learn a lot about 
himself before he is a true star and team-player. 
TIRRA LIRRA. Rhymes Old and New. By 
Laura Richards. Little, Brown. $3.00 

For all ages, a collection of wonderful rhymes, 
emphasizing nonsense verses. First published in 
1932 and just reissued. With illustrations by 
Marguerite Davis. 
OUTLAW VOYAGE. 
World. $2.75 

The slave trade, outlawed yet still practiced in 
the middle 1800's, provides the background for 
this sea-faring tale of New England. Young 
Joshua Small of Cape Cod is involved in an excit- 
ing voyage to Africa as first mate of a slaver 


Largely of 


By Val Gendron. 


Other Important Books 


NO FLIES IN CHINA. By George Gale. 
Morrow. $3.00 

George Stafford Gale is a Britsh Newspaper 
man, one of the select few invited to accompany 
Clement Atlee and his Labor Party cronies on 
a trip to Russia and Red China in 1954. Readers 
will remember Mr. Atlee’s profound observation 
regarding his impressions of Communist China: 
“I have been in many Eastern Bazaars and it is 
a new thing to go into markets and find no flies, 
no smells, and everything clean.” 

Reporter Gale found flies and he found the 
whole atmosphere of Red China foul smelling. 
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He is an extremely facile and witty writer, 
lampooning the British Labor bigwigs caustically 
at times. Much of the story of Red China as he 
saw it is told in vignettes of visits to factories, 
universities and officials. 

“No flies in China” is one of the best books 
yet written about Red China. It is a book which 
reveals colossal beaurocratic inefficiency, almost 
sterile minds, and unwillingness to try initiative 
on the part of officials and hence a slowly increas- 
ing paralysis of government. Mr. Gale is re- 
freshingly un-British in his view of peaceful co- 
existence. After seeing both Russia and Red 
China he writes: “Perhaps after a few years of 
peaceful co-existence we really shall learn to live 
like brothers with Russia and with China. I wish 
to contract out... . 
thing to do with the Russians and the Chinese, 
as they are now, anymore than I want to have 


I do not want to have any- 


anything to do with my neighbors when their 
children have got the measles. . . . I do not like 
children with measles or dogs with rabies.” 

But while showing eloquently that Red China 
is suffering from rabies or worse, Mr. Gale makes 
some strange final conclusions. And among these 
is that the people of China like Communism, are 
happy living under tyranny and there is probably 
not very much we can do about it. 
best, a defeatist attitude. And such a conclusion 


This is at 


is rather typical of writers who have no real back- 
ground, who are actually merely tourists in China 
for the first time. Other than in his conclusions, 
George Gale has written an excellent book, well 
worth reading if we are to gain a better knowledge 
of conditions inside Communist China. 
NEWS IS A SINGULAR THING. By Mar- 
guerite Higgins. Doubleday. $3.50 

“Maggie” Higgins won her fame as a reporter 
during the Korean war when one general booted 
her out of the battle zone and General Douglas 
MacArthur sent her right back. But she has 
been buzzing around for the past decade, always 
showing up in the hot spots of the world and 
doing some very good reporting. Maggie is un 
popular among her associates. She is egotistical 
and makes no bones about using her charms to get 
interviews and into newsworthy situations. Her 
biography, for that is what “News Is a Singular 


Thing” really is, shows her good opinion of her- 
self. But it is an interesting book, covering many 
of Miss Higgins scoops and her career as a re- 
porter from beginning to the present time. 

Marguerite Higgins arrived in New York, fresh 
from school and at a time when newspaper jobs 
were difficult to find. After a year of trying, 
she landed on the New York Herald-Tribune. 
From a routine job as a New York newshen, she 
graduated to a foreign assignment in Europe. 
She covered Poland before the War, was chief 
of the Herald-Tribune Bureau in Berlin, was as- 
signed to Paris and traveled all through Europe 
during the War and immediately after. 

Few of our present day foreign correspondents 
have seen more of Communist than has Maggie 
Higgins. Her account of the creeping Red take- 
over in Poland is excellent. She writes know- 
ingly and feelingly of how the Reds operate. 
Maggie also has definite views about people. Un- 
like most correspondents who have covered the 
Far East, she has a very high opinion of Douglas 
MacArthur and she cannot understand the hos- 


tility expressed toward MacArthur. Writes Miss 


Higgins, “The hostility of the correspondents 
seemed in many cases to be transmitted to their 
editors. At least when I got back to the United 
States I found that many editors who were not 
personally acquainted with MacArthur nonethe- 
less spoke of him as a supreme egoist, a would- 
be dictator, or an inhuman martinet.” But Mag- 
gie found the general straightforward, charming, 
far from pompous and with a tremendous grasp 
of world affairs 

“News is a Singular Thing” is not a great book 
but it reflects the personality of one of the best 
known reporters of the post-war period. When 
ever Maggie forgets about herself and writes of 
individuals and history, it is good 
ADMIRAL AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW. 
By William H. Standley, Admiral, U.S. N. 
(Ret.) and Arthur Ageton. Regnery. $6.00 

This is another of the now-it-can-be-told books, 
the story of war-time Ambassador Standley’s 
problems in Russia. Admiral Standley feels that 
American relations with Russia might have been 
more successful had not President Roosevelt re- 


lied so much on personal diplomacy and personal 
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errand boys. The latter frequently appeared on 
the scene and made decisions the Ambassador 
knew nothing about. The decisions generally in- 
volved giving the Reds something for nothing 
The Admiral believes that had the U.S.A. de- 
manded that the Russians keep their promises, 
things might have gone much better. 
BEHIND THE U.N. FRONT. By 
Widener. The Bookmailer. $2.00 


This little book appeared, very appropriately, at 


Alice 


the time of the United Nations’ celebration of its 
tenth anniversary. Mrs. Widener, a New York 
journalist and editor, has some important revela 
tions about the workings of the United Nations 
She will of course be damned by the liberal 
editors and book reviewers for it is against holy 


writ to criticise the U. N. Mrs. Widener does not 


suggest that the United States withdraw from the 
U.N. or even that the U.N. get out of the 
United States. But she does have some highly 
relevant comments to make. She points out that 
decisions of the U. N. High Command have made 
it possible for American Communists and pro 
Communists to thrive, especially among the 
organization's special agencies. She shows that 
these special agencies frequently are engaged in 


1 


ictivities inimical to the well-being and best inter 


ests of the United States. One agency has 
damned big business in America; another has 
sought to kill nationalism in Central America and 
develop a super-state. It should seem somewhat 
strange to Americans to find our government 
contributing to agencies whose activities are in 
direct opposition to announced United States 
policy. But that is frequently the case. 

Mrs. Widener also has some interesting com- 
ments on the activities of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations and its propaganda 
activities all through the Nation. But perhaps 
the most important thought to be gained from 
‘Behind the U.N. Front” is this: The United 
States joined the United Nations with hopes for 
peace while the Soviets joined the U.N. merely 
in order to use it in their plans for world con- 
quest. This point we must always understand 
just as we must understand that Russian motives 
and American motives are entirely different when 
the two nations sit down at a conference table. 

“Behind the U. N. Front” should be read by all 
\mericans. For we are in the U.N. and will 
doubtless remain there. The organization can 
never be improved if we refuse to admit its weak 
points 
that 


Unfortunately, all too many of us do just 





21 Who Stayed 


An Essay-Revieu 


By Joun C. CALDWELI 


“On January 23, 1954, twenty-one American 
youths, all but one brought up in American towns 
and rural communities, educated in America: 
schools, all trained in an American army, turned 
their backs on family and friends, home and 
country to accept the philosophy and the way of 
life of the Chinese Reds who had held them in 
Korean prison camps for three years or more.” 

Thus begins a tremendously important and 
timely book. “21 Who Stayed,” by Virginia 
Pasley (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.50) is an 
exhaustive study of the lives and backgrounds of 
each of these American turncoats. And it is 
much more than that, for the book brings forth 


some pertinent questions about education, army 


training, home life; » answers tor which must 
to survive the Cold War 


unscatched. The importance of Mrs. Pasley’s 


be found if America is 


book is in no wise dimmed by the fact that several 
of the twenty-one have seen the light, may be out 
of Red China before this article appears in print. 

For besides the twenty-one there are in America 
now an estimated four hundred repatriates who 
are labeled “progressives”, or in other words 
American boys who in some manner have become 
tainted by Red propaganda. Mrs. Pasley points 
out that the twenty-one were selected by the Reds 
for definite reason : quality of leadership, pliability, 


background. The twenty-one do not necessarily 
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represent the “most Communist” of the lot by any 
means. 

Mrs. Pasley devotes a complete chapter to each 
man. In gathering her material she traveled 
thousands of miles, talking to parents, wives 
friends, pastors, teachers. She has woven as well 
as anyone can weave, the bits of living that went 
into the years of each man’s life. 

What are they like, these first American sol- 
diers to renounce their country? Three are Ne 
groes, the rest white ; sixteen are Protestants ; four 
All but 
Average age is twenty and 


are Catholics; one is a Greek Catholic. 
one are native-born 
one half years; average school about nine and 
one half years, or between the freshman and 
sophomore high school level. 

Ten of the twenty-one come from the South 
And strangely enough the three who have to-date 
asked to leave Red China are all southerners 

In her exhaustive interviews Mrs. Pasley has 
sought to find what factors in early life made it 
easy for these young Americans to become Bene 
dict Arnolds. Most had a fair religious back 
ground. John Dunn, of Baltimore, had taken 
unusual interest in his church. IO varied from 
below average to high 

But through the lives of all twenty-one Mrs 
Pasley found certain threads. There are stories 
of broken homes, a fair amount of poverty, brutal 
treatment, here and there serious emotional prob 
lems. Many of the boys were, as the author says 
“pitifully ill-equipped to withstand the psychologi 
cal warfare the Reds waged against them’. 

And Mrs. Pasley is quick to point 
that it is not only the under-privileged 
vulnerable. “Beyond that,” she writes, “no one, 
however stalwart, however secure, however ideal 
his background—only that paragon without a flaw, 


“bs 


hurt—could 


vithout a secret, without a hidden 
withstand the full force of the cruelly corroding 
methods the Communists used, unless 
+? 


ned with 
1e only successful defense, knowledge of 
those methods are and how they 

ends.” 

This brings up another threat that is found fre 
juently in conversations about the boys, by their 
parents, friends, teachers. Of Richard ( 
his priest speaking, “He had no knowl 


Communism or the nature of propaganda.” Of 
Lowell Skinner, his father said, “If Lowell had 
been interested just once in politics he would have 
learned all about it and this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. But he was young and he wasn’t inter- 
ested and they don’t teach it in school.” ( Mine). 

Mrs. Carley Jones, mother of twenty-two-year- 
Id Samuel Hawkins told Mrs. Pasley that her 
son didn’t even know what he was fighting for. 
lhe parents of Arlie Pate reported that their son 


never got into trouble but that neither politics 


nor Communism was ever discussed at home, and 


en he left for Korea he knew nothing about 
either. Mrs. Pasley comments eloquently, ‘Like 


most, if not all the rest, his ignorance of politics 
and especially of Communism had been complete.” 

\gain and again, as Mrs. Pasley sought light 
from families, friends, pastors and teachers there 
reoccurs the statement that ignorance of Com 
munism specifically and of politics in general had 
something to do with the boys’ decision to re- 
nounce their homeland. Again, writing of John 
Dunn: “Like the rest, John Dunn had never been 
interested in politics and had no personal contact 
with Communism before he was captured.” 

His pastor commented, “Perhaps if youngsters 
knew something of the insidious and subtle 
methods of Communism, knew about the sugar 
coating on the pill, that would have helped. | 
; 


ilso believe that our school systems put too little 


emphasis on American history. I am appalled 


it the lack knowledge of their own country 
lisplayed most oung people. Not just 
geography, but roots and traditions.” 

I agree heartily with Mrs. Pasley that it is not 
nly the emotionally disturbed or the under 


privileged than 


believe the Communist story 
| have personally known a half dozen young 


\mericans, well 


educated, with the “best” of 
backgrounds, who listened and believed And | 
elieve there is a tremendous implication for all 
(Americans in the twenty-one tragedies of Mrs 

Pasley’s book 
At the very best, the young people of America 
or more of Cold War 


In any case, Communism 


At the worst 


years to come. It will be 


read about in headlines 
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For thousands of young Americans stationed in 
border countries it will be very close indeed. The 
supposed good, the real evils, will be heard—but 
will not be understood! 

For the past several years I have been inter- 
tested in the possibilities of writing a simple book 
on Communism so that our young people would 
understand what they now hear so much of but 
without the knowledge to grasp its significance. 
I have written to a number of school adminis- 
trators, seeking their views. 

A school superintendent of a large city (and in 
whose school system one of the twenty-one had 
studied) answered, 

“I trust we are doing a fairly adequate 
job of inculcating in young Americans a 
patriotism and love of country which 
fortifies them against any temptation to 
become victims of the communist line.” 

How can anyone be fortified against a tempta- 
tion they only dimly understand? The school 
official went on to state that he was not sure 
that the addition of another course in the crowded 
school program would be the answer anyway. 
And this is the objection that most school officials 
raise. 

Sut the objection is not valid. We need not 
add another “course”; nearly every school system 
in the land has a library. More and more teachers 
rely on “supplemental readers” in many courses. 
In the field of geography there are scores of such 
books. They are bought by schools; teachers and 
pupils use them. Practically all the solid knowl- 
edge gained about other nations comes from such 
books. 

But can the story of Communism be told, 
simply, in terms that children can understand? | 
believe it can. Such a book need not dwell on 
all the horrors of slave labor camps in Russia 
But it can tell this simple story: what com- 


munism is really like, how it operates, why it is 
dangerous to our way of life, what it has done 
to other peoples, who started it, what are its 
ultimate aims. 


A reader on Communism could be significantly 
illustrated. The Communist method of “‘demo- 
cratic voting” (one box for “yes” votes, another 


for “no” votes, all under the eagle eyed Red 


police) could be contrasted in picture form with 
our own truly democratic elections. The possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

Where would such teaching—or reading—be 
of most benefit? Let us suppose that Mrs. Pas- 
ley’s twenty-one boys are typical. Four boys had 
eighth grade education; two had gone through 
ninth grade; eight had gone as far as second or 
third year high. Civics is taught in the eighth 
grade in many school systems. Why would this 
not be an excellent place to start reading about 
Communism? Why could the study then not be 
continued, in connection with World and Ameri- 
can history, through the tenth grade? In other 
words, children the ages of twelve and fifteen 
should at least have an opportunity to know, in- 
telligently and accurately, about the force which 
may force them into army life a few years later 
and which certainly will have a profound affect 
on their way of life for ten years hence. 

It would seem to me that it is as important to 
have education in Communism as it is to prepare 
for air raids. Our leaders tell us that actual war 
is distant; in the same breath they tell us that 
tension will be with us for years to come. Yet 
we prepare for that which may not happen and 
do not prepare for that which is with us! 

When educators tell me that we need nothing 
further to insure that our young people become 
good citizens, I am reminded of an experience 
during the first weeks of the Korean War. Driven 
out of Korea on the third day of war in 1950, 
I was a refugee in Japan. I offered my services 
to the U. S. Army as a guide or interpreter. 
When American troops were committed I realized 
there would be trouble because all the existing 
road maps of Korea were inaccurate. Too often 
had I ended up in a dead end where the map 
showed a continuing highway. 

The colonel to whom I talked listened politely. 
But there was no way I could get into the army; 
there was no civil service classification for guides. 
When I then offered my services free, the colonel 
smilingly explained that there were “no provisions 
for accepting free service”. 

I doubt now that we have maps to guide young 
minds through the years of double-talk and con- 
flicting headlines that lie ahead 
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The University of the South 
Second Century 
at Sewanee 


By ArtHUR BEN CHITTY 


Just about a hundred years ago, the idea of a 
great University was maturing in the minds of 
some southern citizens. Bishops James Hervey 
Otey, Leonidas Polk, and Stephen Elliott were 
the principal founders of the University of the 
South. Each was a convert to the Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Otey had been a teacher, Polk 
a soldier, and Elliott a lawyer. In that order they 
became the first bishops of Tennessee, Arkansas 
(later Louisiana), and Georgia; in that order 
they served as the first, second and third chancel- 
lors of the Tennessee institution now known as 
“Sewanee.” 

The dramatic critic would say that the “initial 
moment,” in Sewanee’s history occurred some- 
time in June, 1856, when Leonidas Polk sat down 
at his desk in New Orleans to write a letter. For 
eighteen years as an Episcopal bishop he had 
toiled on the frontier of the Southwest, from 
Arkansas and Louisiana to Texas. During these 
vears he had dreamed of a magnificent center of 
learning of the very highest rank, to be sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church in the South. 

He had studied the universities of America and 
Europe. He thought that the Church in the South 
was ready to support its first regional educational 
project. He wrote to his fellow bishops on July 
1, 1856, proposing an institution “to be our com- 
mon property, under our joint controi, of a clear 
and distinctly recognized Church character, upon 
a scale of such breadth and comprehensiveness, as 
shall be equal in the liberality of its provisions for 
intellectual cultivation to those of the highest class 
at home or abroad.” 

This would not be the first attempt to found an 
educational institution under Episcopal auspices 
in the South. Bishop James Hervey Otey had 
made several efforts to establish colleges in Ten- 
nessee, and Bishops Stephen Elliott of Georgia 
and William Mercer Green of Mississippi had 
founded diocesan schools which did not succeed 


Despite their own reverses, these men realized 
that schools were a generative force in modern 
Christianity. Especially did the South need to 
train its own clergy. Other denominations al- 
ready had scored notable successes in Southern 
education: the Methodists with Randolph-Macon 
and Emory, the Baptists at Wake Forest and the 
University of Richmond, the Presbyterians at 
Washington College and Hampden-Sydney, but 
the Episcopalians owned not a university in the 
deep South. The proposals outlined by Polk were 
received eagerly by nine Southern bishops meet- 
ing in Philadelphia at the triennial General Con- 
vention of 1856. Together they would succeed 
where singly they had failed. Their university 
would be the first in America to be created com- 
plete, not piece by piece, and for it they were 
prepared to raise the largest sum of money ever 
raised in this country up to that time for an edu- 
cational institution 


2 


THERE are five dates connected with Sewanee’s 
early history which deserve study. Each of those 
five dates is physically commemorated in All 
Saints’ Chapel at Sewanee, in whose stones and 
furnishings can be traced the whole of the school’s 
history 

Briefly the dates are these. The University of 
the South was founded in 1857, it received its 
charter in 1858, its cornerstone was laid in 1860, 
it was reclaimed from an overgrown wilderness in 
1866, and its first nine students were admitted in 
1868. 

Packed into those eleven years is one of the 
most dramatic stories in American education, 
and the period covered by those years the most 
exciting, bloody, and tragic of our nation’s history. 
Between 1857 and 1868 our nation divided, a new 
nation was born, flourished briefly, and died, to 
leave this southern land wasted. Sewanee has an 


almost unique dist! on of being a child of two 
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eras, one of them the rich, confident, aristocratic 
South of the 1850’s and the other the beaten, 
emaciated, and poverty-wrung South of Radical 
Reconstruction. This mixed environment of 
Sewanee’s youth will explain many aspects of the 
complex confluence of traditions which forms the 
University’s institutional personality today. 

Saturday, July 4, 1857, was a beautiful day on 
the brow of Lookout Mountain. There gathered 
a duly elected board of trustees having the same 
composition as the University’s board today, the 
bishop, a priest, and two laymen from each own 
ing diocese. In a frame on the south wall of All 
Saints’ Chapel there, is the American flag carried 
in that processton, the same flag which, caught by 
a sudden breeze, wrapped itself around the body 
of Bishop Otey when he said that the new institu- 
tion would be national in character and not mere- 
ly sectional. 

The following January the legislature of the 
State of Tennessee gave to this University its 
unique charter by which the environment can 
be shaped to the University’s educational pur 
poses. As long as that charter is cherished the 
University of the South has a legal power to 
resist conflicting political or economic interests 
of the area, for the charter makes the University 
of the South a political entity as well as an edu- 
cational one. Preserved at Sewanee is a re 
minder of that charter, for in St. Augustine’s 
Chapel in the south aisle there stands, by the 
altar, a credence table whose metal plaque re- 
veals it as the private altar of Bishop Leonidas 
Polk, in whose summer home at Beersheba the 
Before 
that small altar, prayers were said in thanksgiving 


trustees gathered to receive the charter. 


for the success which thus far had attended the 
University’s development 

3 
WITHIN three years after the first meeting of the 
The site 
had been received, a large endowment raised, and 


By 1860 the Founders 


trustees all preparations had been made. 


a constitution written 
were ready to build. 
There came to the elaborate cornerstone exer 
cises on October 10, 1860, distinguished leaders 
of Church and 
Eight bishops marched in the procession which 


state from all over the South 





went four abreast to the slab of Tennessee marble 
which was to be the six-ton cornerstone of a 
building “not unlike the capitol at Washington.” 

One eyewitness said there were 10,000 present. 
Most agreed there were 5,000. One probably a 
conservative Whig, said 4,000 Certainly there 
were more people at Sewanee then than ever 
again came voluntarily. 


Three years later over 
50,000 men came through in July as General 
Braxton Bragg, the nemesis of the Confederacy, 
retreated with his Army of Tennessee before 
General Rosecrans toward the heroic and pathetic 


actions of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge. 

Two of General Bragg’s corps commanders 
had familiar names. Lt. Gen. W. J. Hardee could 
not have imagined that, near where he slept, there 
would be named for him Hardee Field. Nor did 
Lt. Gen. Leonidas Polk know that he would be 
buried in Augusta, Georgia, a year later, killed 
by the direct hit of an artillery ball at Pine Mount, 
Georgia. Jefferson Davis, writing years later, 
said that only the deaths of Stonewall Jackson 
and Albert Sydney Johnston were greater blows 
to the Confederacy than that of Polk. 

One night while the Federal Army was in 
bivouac at soldiers 
drilled a hole in the deserted cornerstone, stuffed 
in a charge of gunpowder and blew the block 
to fragments. 


“University Place,” some 


At Sewanee is preserved a re- 
minder of the glorious cornerstone ceremonies and 
the sad sequel, for set in the south wall of the 
main chapel is a piece of pink marble picked up 
near the spot years later by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, the noted novelist. 

At the war’s end, Polk and Otey were dead 
The fate of 
the University hung in the balance when Tennes- 
see elected a bishop at the diocesan convention in 
1865. 
Charles Todd Quintard as second bishop of Ten- 
nessee had great significance for the University. 
Late in his service as Confederate chaplain, Quin- 
tard had promised Bishop Elliott, the presiding 
bishop of the Confederacy, to assume personal 
responsibility for the University of the South 
Few promises have ever been kept with greater 
fidelity or under greater difficulties 


and Elliott lived but another year. 


The election of the vigorous young Rev. 
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Bishop Quintard and his chief collaborator, 
George Rainsford Fairbanks of Florida, visited 
the wasted campus in March, 1866. There took 
place a simple scene which, for pure drama, sur- 
passes any other incident in Sewanee history. The 
buildings were gone, the cornerstone destroyed, 
the endowment lost, the forest had crept back 
to reclaim the cleared land, the supporting Church 
was destitute and the South was ruined. In these 
circumstances Bishop Quintard and George Fair- 
banks with a few friends and workmen gathered 
in the woods where St. Luke’s Hall now 
and there they erected a rude cross twelve feet 
high, cut from saplings. 


stands 


They said some prayers, 
Bishop Quintard announced that the University of 
the South was re-established, and they sang the 
Gloria in Excelsis. 
4 

THE NEXT news stories about Sewanee carried 
a London dateline. Bishop Quintard attended 
the first Pan-Anglican Council in 1867 and re 
mained for appearances in many English churches. 
He preached over a sermon a day on behalf of 
“the University of the Southern and Southwestern 
States of America.” The bishop brought home 
£2,500, enough to open the University. Today 
Sewanee to the unbroken 
unity of the Anglican Church and as an enduring 
memorial to the first Lambeth Conference. 

The University opened on September 18, 1868. 
Four teachers and nine students had assembled 
in the wilderness, and as they entered the first 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, Bishop Quintard, who 
was marching in the procession, stepped aside to 
allow the plasterer with his mortarboard and 
trowel to leave the uncompleted building. The 
first professors and the first students worshipped 
at the same altar and sat on the same benches as 
can now be seen in St. Augustine’s Chapel. That 
opening service was read from the same Prayer 


stands as a witness 


Book used on special occasions by the chaplain 
today. 


There were years of struggle ahead, yet in 
adversity the University grew, in poverty it be- 
came vigorous. Robert E. Lee’s brilliant chief 
of ordinance, General Josiah Gorgas, followed 
Quintard to become the second vice-chancellor. 
Their tablets are among those of the first nine 


vice-chancellors on the west wall of All Saint's 
Chapel. General Gorgas built the older part of 
what is now the lovely Hodgson home across the 
street. 

Men all over the South, 
willing to sacrifice, and eager to participate in so 
challenging an enterprise, came to Sewanee. The 
bishop of Mississippi for the first twenty years of 
the University’s history made his Episcopal visita- 
tions from 


and women from 


He did not even have a 
home in his own diocese. His descendants still 
own Kendal, the big house with assorted cottages 
in the yard on the left of the road between the 
college campus and Sewanee Military Academy. 
Eight or ten students lived in each cottage and 
all ate in the big house. 


Sewanee. 


Bishop Alexander Gregg 
of Texas built a summer residence which, now 
converted into three apartments, can be seen on 
the right two doors past Tuckaway Inn. Besides 
Gorgas there were two other generals on the early 
faculty. Francis A. Shoup, a brigadier at 30, has 
a Sewanee park named for him, the triangular plot 
lying between the Robert W. B. Elliott residence, 
Elliott Park, and Elliott Hall. It is fitting that 
he be surrounded by Elliotts because he deliberate- 
ly married into the family. The other general, Ed- 
mund Kirby-Smith, who commanded the trans 
Mississippi forces, was one of the seven full gen- 
Dr. William Porcher 
DuBose, the first chaplain of the University, en- 
couraged the formation of the Order of Gowns- 


erals of the Confederacy. 


men, the only student group of its kind in Ameri- 
ca. The Rev. Telfair Hodgson became third vice 
chancellor and gave the University an outstanding 
administration. His son served the University 
almost a half-century before he died and his 
daughter is Mrs. Oscar N. Torian, who presides 
over the archives whence comes all this informa 
tion. The keeper of the University’s early ma 
triculation records, the Registrar of the Univer 
sity, Mrs. Rainsford G. Dudney, is a grand- 
daughter of same George R. Fairbanks who at 
tended Quintard at “the planting of the cross.” 
Another chaplain came when DuBose began 
giving his full time to teaching. He was a young 
athlete named Thomas Frank Gailor. He lived 
across the street next to the Hodgsons where his 


daughter lives today. He became the first to hold 
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that position which corresponds to that now 
known in the Episcopal Church as Presiding 
Bishop. Writing of this early period in Sewanee’s 
history, he said, ‘““They set a standard of scholar- 
ship and life at Sewanee which influenced the 
whole South. For ten long years, from 1869 to 
1879, Sewanee was the forlorn hope of higher 
education in the South It is only common 
justice to give credit to Sewanee which made the 
first stand for higher education and held the 
banner high when state governments were para- 
lyzed with the desolation of war.”’ 


c 


SEWANEE its by means the oldest educational 
institution in America, or in the South, or in 
Tennessee, or Franklin County. But it has a 
historical continuity, both in its people and in its 
traditions, which is probably unmatched. Today 
there are associated officially with the University 
descendants of three of the first four chancellors, 
and descendants of four of the first five vice- 
chancellors are on the Mountain today. The 
number of living descendants of the first professor 

McCrady, is exceeded only by 
the number of living descendants of the second 


of biol gy . if 


professor of mathematics, Edmund Kirby-Smith. 

As to Sewanee’s tradition, the composite char- 
acter of this institution had been firmly established 
by the time the first degrees were awarded in 
1874. This tradition has five roots; it represents 
the coming together of five influences. They are 
the influence of the Old South, of West Point, of 
Oxford, of the Graeco-Roman culture, and the 
rich and encompassing tradition of the Episcopal 
Church 

One sees the Old South everywhere at Sewanee 
In the Chapel are battle flags of the Confederacy 
and the banners of the southern states, except 
Virginia. That the student body is governed by 
its older and wiser members is an aristocratic 
leaning. The emphases on good manners, the 
coat and tie, the ladies in the halls and at the 
dining tables are but visible signs of the fact that 
Sewanee has long considered itself a repository 
for the hopes and dreams of the Old South. 

With the apologies to the Air Force for con- 
sidering it a part of Sewanee’s West Point tra- 
dition, one might note that West Point Generals 








Polk, Gorgas, Kirby-Smith, and Shoup profound- 
ly influenced the early days and more recently 
there have been West Point Generals James P. 
Jervey, William R. Smith, and George R. Allin. 
Up until the 1890's college students wore uni- 
forms until they received their gowns in their 
third, or junior, year. In the first World War 
Sewanee had an army unit, in the second a navy 
unit, and now has an air force unit. The best 
visible evidence of Sewanee’s military tradition is 
seen in the service flags and the two thousand 
names on its World War | memorial plaque. They 
speak for themselves. 

The Oxford-Cambridge bent has been clear 
from the start. Polk thought Oxford the greatest 
of the world’s universities. Nomenclature and 
organization were borrowed freely. The honorary 
chancellor, the executive vice-chancellor, the proc- 
tor, the academic attire, all were English importa- 
tions. When Bishop Quintard wore his Cam- 
bridge hood over his clerical robes, he was con- 
sidered suspiciously high-church and the vested 
choir was labeled dangerous. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge together contributed a fourth of the 4,000 
volumes which were in the library by 1872 


6 
fue Graeco-Roman influence, or the classical 
mantle, was exemplified most strongly among the 
early founders by Bishop Elliott, who read Greek 
at six. Among the second founders the classical 
was emphasized by Quintard, Caskie Harrison, 
William Porcher DuBose, Robert Dabney, and 


John B. Elliott. From them the mantle descended 
to repose on the shoulders of Gildersleeve, Trent, 


Henneman, and Gass. One can identify many of 
them in the chapel by the Latin and Greek in- 
scriptions on their tablets. 


These men breathe 
the brisk air of the civilization that was Athens, 
and they kept alive on Sewanee Mountain So 
cratic wisdom, Platonic idealism, and Aristotelian 
balance—frequently under circumstances demand- 
ing the fortitude of Epictetus. Today the ancient 
Mediterranean cultures are not only revered at 
Sewanee, but are frequently studied. 

The Episcopal tradition needs no explanation 
Although neither student nor teacher is required 
to be Episcopalian, Sewanee is owned, governed, 
and supported by the Episcopal Church. The 





chapel is the physical center of the domain and 
campus. The chapel service is at the heart of 
each day. The chaplain is the only University 
official who can go directly to the board of trustees 
without reference to the vice-chancellor. Sewanee 
subscribes to the educational philosophy which 
holds that the cultivation 
enough. 
tured. 
No discussion 


of the mind is not 
There also is a spirit, a soul, to be nur- 
of Sewanee’s founders would 
be complete without mentioning one of the great- 
est of them, a man born after most of them were 
dead, the late Dr. Alexander Guerry, who himself 
died October 19, 1948. Dr. Guerry had this to 
say: “The University was born out of a vision of 
greatness, a true nobility and the loftiness of pur- 
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pose and design. [And the University tells its 
students] Seek that which is good and true. Lay 
hold for yourselves upon the finest in literature, in 
art, in history, in all learning and in all life itself. 
Lift up thine eyes. Live with the habitual vision 
of greatness, the vision of great men, of lofty 
character, of noble ideals and of the life of Jesus 
Christ, the corner-stone of the University of the 
South.” 


As Sewanee enters its second century in 1957, 


there will be those ready to concede it has not 
yet fulfilled the hopes of Polk and Guerry. But 
some will also feel that there is yet room—on 
its 10,000 acre domain—and time—in the next 
few centuries to attain nearer Polk’s ambition— 
“the greatest university in the world.” 
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